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THE SPIRIT OF ENGLAND 


: Ture are things in the world that seem to us so precious and 
| so beautiful, that not one of us would dare to ask himself : 
- E they perished, what should I do then? Such things have 


_ formed us and transformed us and are a great part of our 
" souls, and that is perhaps why it is so difficult to say what we 
| teally feel about them. 
+» So I thought as on a morning of this spring I stood 
| looking across Sedgemoor from the height of Mendip to the 
| fat-away Quantock Hills. Beneath me lay Wells in all its 
| medieval perfection, while far off gleamed the wind-vaned 
' towers of Taunton; and, all between clear meadows 
' traversed by gentle streams, a landscape glorious with great 
_ ‘trees and cool woods and peopled with quiet steadings and 
_ farms, numberless villages clustering about little ancient 
_ ‘churches, great storied houses and old towns, and that grey 
towered city, whose roots bind the foundations of our world. 
And I was thinking that chief among those things so 
precious arid so beautiful, is the landscape of England herself. 
For the love of England is made up of such landscapes, the 
‘very name of England instantly evokes them, and they will 
pethaps remain in the mind in every thought of her, as they 
did with Falstaff, when all else has passed away into confusion. 
And it seemed to me that it is in this landscape, which is 
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our home, we may best discover the character of England 
herself. For much of the greatness of England reposes in a 
continuous and classical rebuke to excess; and this more 
than any of her other qualities, founded though it is, not 
as with the Greeks, in a sense of beauty, but in a sense 
of humour, that is of proportion, and in common sense, has 
sufficed till now to save England. It has not saved her future. 
Will it suffice, will it even survive, in the darkness that 
threatens her to-day ? 

The great wars against Philip of Spain, against Louis XIV, 
against Napoleon, in which the hegemony of Europe was at 
stake, and through which England victoriously battled her 
way for her own liberty and the liberty of the world, were the 
wars of Christendom. Not till 1914 was she called upon to 
face the Barbarian. 

In the long years of peage before the war of 1914 we were 
used to flatter the Barbarian or to laugh at him ; to forgive 
his uncouth ways, to overlook his awkwardness and brutality, 
to forget that he could not make, but only destroy. Not till 
we saw his massy club, aimed at Paris, smite through Belgium 
and Northern France, destroying in its monstrous sweep, as 
the Hun destroyed, population and cities, field and fruit tree 
in organised outrage ; not till he had set his mark on Rheims ; 
not till he had defiled and overthrown the ancient churches 
of Northern France ; not till we saw the fate of those he had 
overwhelmed, did we recognise the Barbarian, and England 
for the first time came face to face with Prussia. 

Ignorant still of what she had outfaced and at last 
defeated, England as soon as possible returned to her old 
ways of life, the ancient ways of Christendom. But the war 
had bred very terrible things undreamt of till now, powers of 
darkness that presently began to make for an intense revenge. 
In the enormous ordeal that is coming, we openly and chiefly 
fear for the material civilisation of Europe, and, knowing 
now the Barbarian, for our cities and their people: men, 
women, children, all are one to Prussia. But more is im- 
perilled than our material civilisation. Our spiritual civilisa- 
tion is threatened as never before ; and that in ourselves, and 
may even be destroyed. Have I, maybe, looked for almost 
the last time on that English landscape in all its perfection 
and beauty with its rebuke to excess ? 
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However that may be, for us there remain certain facts 
to be considered, if, as is so difficult, we are to benefit from 
the lessons of history. 

Rome always defeated the Barbarians, but never succeeded 
in destroying their power to renew the attack. Stilicho 
defeated Alaric whenever he met him, yet Alaric at last entered 
Rome. Aetius broke Attila repeatedly, yet Attila at last 
was able to threaten Italy. Belisarius and Narses broke 
Vitiges and Totila, yet these Barbarians ruined the peninsula. 
For in spite of defeat, the attack was always renewed, because 
Rome had never really destroyed the Barbarian power. I 
may perhaps be allowed to quote some words from a 
book,? published in 1915 : 

If we to-day spare the Germanies the uttermost price and the 
last, if we fail to push this war to the bitter and the necessary end, 
in twenty years or in fifty they will fall upon us again and perhaps 
in an hour for us less fortunate. 


It was perhaps not within the power of Rome to break 
once and for all the Barbarian power. Time has been upon 
our side. To-day, if our coutage and our endurance are 
strong enough, if we set our face like a flint, if we do not, as 
in 1918, grow weaty, we may once for all rid Europe of this 
cancer, this Barbarian peril, which now as always is bent on 
the destruction and the loot of civilisation, pleads necessity, 
“a place in the sun,’ /ebensraum, invokes its gods, and knows 
neither justice nor mercy. 

Rome could not mobilise; we can. In the old days the 
Barbarians could break off first the point, as it were, of 
civilisation, then a little more, and so on, till the butt choked 
them. They can no longer do that if we refuse permission ; 
though they have successfully seized without a shot Austria 
and Czechoslovakia and, worst of all, have attracted Italy as 
a satellite. ‘The railway, the automobile, the aeroplane and 
modern shipping, wireless, the telegraph and the telephone 
have endowed us with such a power of mobilisation that we 
can compel the Barbarians to meet the mass of civilisation 
first instead of last. 

It is easy and perhaps futile to theorise about such mys- 
terious forces and to call them by vague names such as 


1 Attila and the Huns, by Edward Hutton (Constable, 1915), p. xi. 
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civilisation and barbarism. We all know either when we 
see it at work. What is the reality? The reality is that the 
Third Reich and all it stands for is at grips with England and 
all she stands for and has the determination to kill her by 
every means in its power. It is an attack by the unstable 
outer mass, that has never known the Roman discipline, that 
was always outside the Empire, which has always derived its 
knowledge from civilised man, which cannot create, which 
loses itself in mysticism, romanticism and uncouth and 
beastly dreams, which has only servilely accepted the religion 
of its superiors and shakes it off when it can and returns to 
the forest and to Wotan; it is an attack by the Barbarian 
horde upon the continuity, the so various energies and the 
lucid reason of the real world, that is, the ancient civilisation 
of Europe, Christendom with its age-old religion, its order, 
its institutions and its creative life. 

It is all that which is at stake; and all that is civilisation 
itself, all that is Christendom and the dominion of the world. 

What are we doing to save all that which, after 1918, ought 
never to have been in peril? Whom have we to face this 
Attila of the twentieth century, this anti-Christ who would 
destroy all ? 

I answer, the English. Given a sound lead the English 
will respond as they always have done and always will do till 
they ate no more. They ate not a military, but they are a wat- 
like people. They have saved the liberty of Europe many 
times by their endeavour and their example. They have 
already defeated the Barbarian once and they can and will do 
so again. But it must be for the last time. 


Epwarp Hutron. 
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THE EUROPEAN SITUATION 


In the course of a few weeks the distribution of forces in 
Europe has shifted and altered. New combinations have 
come into existence. In spite of the fact that these changes, 
to some extent at least, and for months past, were clearly seen 
as demanded by the nature of the international situation, their 
realisation was thought to be impossible, both by the Axis 
Powers and by the countries associated in the coalition headed 
by Great Britain, a coalition now coming into existence for 
the purpose of opposing collective defence to aggression, and 
otganised on the basis of pledged assistance to the co-operating 
partners in the event of war. 

The aspect of international affairs was not only dangerous, 
but very obviously so. Nevertheless it seemed highly 
questionable that the Western Powers would be able to free 
themselves from their pursuit of the politics of appeasement, 
from the tyranny of other and similar hopes and fears, and 
bring themselves to the point of making a decisive change in 
their policy, even under the stimulus of a new and more 
resounding disillusionment. For a variety of reasons, 
Germany and Italy regarded such a re-orientation of Western 
policy as impossible, no matter what other new developments 
might be brought about in the international situation, 

Even before the Munich meeting, Berlin and Rome were 
disposed to regard as.necessarily still-born any idea of closer 
co-operation between the Western Great Powers and Southern 
or South-eastern Europe. The results that flowed from the 
Munich Agreement confirmed them in this belief; for Berlin 
and Rome were equally convinced that the decisive step had 
now been taken—as well geographically as from the military 
and political point of view—to end for ever the old balance 
of power in Europe. Even more than the geographical factor, 
so it was argued in Berlin, the increased military strength of 
the Axis, together with the velvet-gloved but threatening 
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propaganda that accompanied it, would effectively block all 
attempts of the Western States to safeguard their interests in 
the east of Europe. 

The statesmen of the totalitarian countries were unwilling 
or unable to see that the very methods they used, the blatant 
contempt for international law and human rights they dis- 
played, created in fact the indispensable conditions without 
which the new coalition could not have been built up. Just 
as little were they able or willing to see in the disruption of 
Czechoslovakia and the rape of Albania the motor that drove 
the new course of policy forward at an ever hastening speed. 
The time factor, as it entered into the calculation of the Axis 
Powers, had always been construed as the ‘ breathing space’ 
that must elapse before the Western democracies could com- 
plete their defensive measures, political, military and technical ; 
a ‘ breathing space’ which would allow the Fascist States to 
carry through to a successful conclusion theit widely-con- 
ceived imperialist plans. These plans can be summed up as 
the creation of a German Empire in Europe and an Italian 
Empire containing the Mediterranean. Had the fulfilment of 
this ambitious double programme (in 1940) coincided with 
the completion of the defensive preparations of the Western 
Powers, then a fully ‘ prepared’ Britain and France would 
still, in the opinion of the German and Italian leaders, have 
held no terrors for the totalitarian States. Confronted by an 
Imperial Germany and an Imperial Italy, the Western Powets 
would again have found themselves relatively and absolutely 
in the weaker position. 

At the present moment there is very little evidence that, 
even after the latest international developments, Berlin and 
Rome have come to realise, with any degree of clearness, the 
falsity of the assumptions underlying this view. In Italy a 
faint and growing appreciation of the situation is being 
stifled by powerful diplomatic and political pressure from 
Berlin. To what extent Hitler and his closest advisers are 
bothering their heads with any serious and objective analysis 
of the present position, to what extent they are therefore 
seriously weighing their immediate decisions as to policy— 
these ate questions that must be considered as part of a wider 
evaluation of Germany’s position as a whole. The fact that 


the Germans and Italians are compelled, for reasons that- 
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derive from the internal political structure of the two countries, 
to under-estimate the strength of their opponents, is a source 
of serious danger to the whole world, It is a danger that 
finds its sharpest and most obvious expression in the political 
movements and technical military measures already taken by 
the Axis Powers. 

We may more easily realise the dangers inherent in the 
present German propaganda campaign if we remember that 
the German leaders most probably believe that a bitter, 
aggressive and spiteful propaganda directed against the nerves 
of the foreigner will create a general atmosphere of anxiety 
and fear and lead to the re-adoption of the policy of appease- 
ment. But though such a campaign may be bankrupt of | 
results abroad, its effect inside Germany is likely to be powerful 
in the extreme ; and the Government of the Reich may easily 
find that, as a consequence of the state of mind deliberately 
created within its own country, it will be forced to embark 
on measures which once undertaken will set in motion a chain 
of attack and defence difficult if not impossible to halt. 

The coalition of countries bound together by pledges of 
mutual assistance and associated for the purpose of collective 
security under the leadership of Great Britain is, by its very 
nature, an alliance for defence. Where, as in the case of 
Danzig or the Polish Corridor, the question of what consti- 
tutes a threat to the vital interests of this or that member of 
the coalition is left to the judgment of the individual country 
concerned, the notion of an offensive or even a preventive 
course of action is equally excluded. The purely defensive 
character of the present grouping is brought out even more 
clearly when we turn our attention from the centre of the 
stage to the wings, from England and France to Russia and 
the U.S.A. The military strength of the co-operating Powers 
supports the political assurances that have been exchanged, 
but, as the negotiations stand at the present moment, the 
manner and degree in which the aid of the Soviet Union will 
be made, or can be made, militarily effective remains unclear. 
But even if the present talks with Russia are productive of 
general or limited military and political guarantees, the essen- 
tially defensive nature of the coalition still remains unques- 
tionable. The U.S.A. is on a different footing again, and the 
precise form that its assistance will take must depend upon 
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the nature of the emergency and upon the kind of defensive 
alliance that ultimately emerges from the developing situation, 

Discussions on the question of Russian support have 
already led, in Great Britain and France especially, to contro- 
versies. The disputants have for the most part not concerned 
themselves with the clear-cut issues and with the necessities 
of power-politics, but have strayed into the realms of ‘ right’ 
and ‘left’ make-believe, occupying themselves with wish- 
fulfilling fancy. The dangers, both latent and present, that 
were effective in bringing a new foreign policy into existence, 
have in no way been materially diminished by the adoption of 
that foreign policy ; and the importance of securing practical 
help from Russia is now greater even than before. 

Soviet assistance, if it is to be forthcoming at all in the 
European theatre, is certainly of vital importance both for 
Poland and Rumania. Let us admit that Poland could, with 
her own military resources, protect her territory, at least for 
a limited period ; the same is certainly not true of Rumania. 
Even with the support of Poland, Rumania would not be able 
to defend herself in the absence of Russian assistance. 
Rumania (even granting that her army possesses a greater 
strength than is generally allowed) would have to face the 
German south-eastern army supported, in all probability, by 
the armies of Hungary and of Bulgaria. Against such superior 
forces the issue would never be indoubt. But Russia, holding 
the balance of power in the Balkans, could become a political 
tower of strength to the coalition (in spite of all ideological 
differences) even if her rdle were limited to the defensive one 
of counteracting the present persistent and ever-threatening 
diplomatic aggressiveness of the Axis Powers. The Russian 
counter-proposals, brought forward during the present nego- 
tiations for strengthening and extending the system of 
* guarantees,’ add weight to the view that the Soviet Union is 
genuinely interested in helping to ensure stability in the 
Balkans. : 

The importance of the Russian aid can be illustrated in 
another way. In their propagandist arguments, addressed to 
the smaller States, both Germany and Italy stress the doubtful 
effectiveness of the Anglo-French guarantees. What, they 
ask, do these guarantees amount to in practice. They are 
valueless, is the burden of the German argument, because they 
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are technically impossible of fulfilment. The German General 
Staff may (though this is not absolutely certain) regard the 
military value of the Anglo-French guarantees in a somewhat 
different light. But (and this is quite certain) the inclusion of 
the Soviet Union among the guarantors would, in the view of 
the Reichswehr generals, signify a radical alteration in the 
military-strategic situation in Eastern Europe. And quite 
apart from the purely strategical aspect of the matter, it cannot 
‘be too strongly emphasised that all attempts to stabilise per- 
manently and securely the Balkan region (if sufficient time 
still remains to undertake such a task) by consolidating and 
extending the Anglo-French system of guarantees must, of 
geographical necessity, stand or fall with the attitude of Russia. 

Berlin and Rome have endeavoured, and are still 
endeavouring, by every weapon of propaganda and diplomacy, 
to prevent the formation of the new coalition. In the German 
view the new alliance, in reality a simple measure of self- 
defence against an acute and menacing danger, is nothing 
more nor less than an attempt to encircle the Reich. It is 
difficult for the moment to judge whether the German 
Government is crying ‘encirclement’ for tactical reasons, 
ot whether the propagation of this myth is designed to make 
it easier for the Nazi authorities to stuff the German people 
with a greater ‘ war-guilt lie’ later on. The state of mind of 
leading Nazi circles at the moment inclines us to favour the 
second of these explanations. 

For what Germany accomplished in practice in the dis- 
tuption of Czechoslovakia has since that event been charac- 
terised, by Hitler in his Wilhelmshaven speech, by many 
other Nazi leaders in subsequent utterances, as completely 
in keeping with the basic principles of National Socialist 
German policy. In the seizure of Czechoslovakia, Nazi 
Germany has for the first time substituted the idea of * Leben- 
sraum’ (living space) for that of ‘ Volkstum’ (people). The 
racial concept has made way for a brutal and naked doctrine 
of imperialism. After Hitler’s Wilhelmshaven speech it 
would be criminal for us to deceive ourselves into thinking 
that the fate of Bohemia and Moravia represents an isolated 
ot special case. The formulation of the new German policy 
by Hitler and his lieutenants excludes the possibility of any 
such interpretation. On the contrary, Hitler made it crystal 
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clear that the idea of Germany’s ‘living space’ dominates 
policy, and that the concept of ‘ living space’ includes and 
justifies the conquest, annexation and subjection of any 
territory or state that in the opinion of the German leaders is 
necessary to the fulfilment of the imperial mission of the 
Reich. As the Germans have already proved, the idea of 
‘ living space ’ knows no frontiers. Great Britain and France 
have their empires in five continents: Germany’s right to 
‘ living space ’ carries with it, in the eyes of the Nazi leaders, 
the right to create and possess her empire in Europe. But 
at the same time Germany’s right to expand cannot be 
restricted within the continental limits of Europe. The 
Reich not only supports the Italian claims in Europe and 
Africa: it also aims at expanding and developing the anti- 
Comintern pact into a military alliance to challenge British 
and French interests in Europe, Africa and Asia. While 
German diplomacy endeavours, as it were, to drive Britain 
and France out of Europe, Herr von Ribbentrop at the same 
time is prepared to justify the intervention and interference 
of the Reich in every part of the globe under the pretext of 
‘ protecting German interests.’ 

Since the principle of ‘ Lebensraum’ was enunciated by the 
Chancellor in his Wilhelmshaven speech, both Hitler and his 
lieutenants have repeatedly affirmed their readiness to wage 
wat, preventive or offensive, if war is required to translate 
their demands into reality. 

It does not seem to be by mete coincidence that the racial 
doctrine is latterly being ‘ soft-pedalled’ by the German 
propaganda machine (for domestic consumption at least), and 
that, instead, the emphasis is placed on the ‘ mission’ of the 
German people and on the ‘ heroic ’ qualities that fit them for 
world leadership. 

Trustworthy evidence seems to indicate that no sub- 
stantial differences exist between Hitler, the Party leadership, 
von Ribbentrop and the army chiefs on the question of 
pursuing an imperialist policy that will gratify Germany’s 
demand for ‘ Lebensraum.’ On the contrary, it appears that 
complete unanimity on this point has been reached. Nor does 
popular feeling in Germany supply any grounds for believing 
that Hitler will be halted at the outset of his next step towards 
the imperial goal by resistance at home, stimulated by food 
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difficulties or by some other cause. Nor is it likely that he 
will be checked by raw material deficiencies. Whether the 
newly constituted defensive coalition in Europe leads to war, 
ot whether it will produce a stabilisation of the present 
situation, depends entirely on decisions taken by Hitler 
himself—depends, that is, on a mind and character swayed 
by irrational, not rational, influences. All other considera- 
tions are secondary. Will Hitler choose war simply because 
he ‘ needs ’ a war beyond the frontier just as he ‘ needs’ the 
tettor at home? Does he want war because up to now his 
successes have lacked the proper military quality of ‘ utter 
annihilation’ he associates with military victory? Because 
the formidable weapons he himself has forged have not yet 
thundered the dictation of victory after battle ? Or because 
he wants to live again the ecstasy that filled him in 1914 
about which, in Mein Kampf, he has written so movingly ? 
It is on imponderable factors, as subjective, personal, psy- 
chological as these that the Fiihrer’s decision, and with it 
the issue of peace and war, depends. 

Hitler’s decision, however basically irrational it may be, 
has nevertheless been made more difficult by the organisation 
of the peace alliance. That part of Europe that remains aloof 
from the Axis rejects the German doctrine of ‘ Lebensraum’ 
and, to some extent, bars the road to the satisfaction of the 
German claim. The barrier thus raised seems to rule out the 
plan, so dear to the heart of the German dictator, of a ‘ small 
wat ’—‘ to give the German people,’ as Hitler said in private 
conversation, soon after Munich, ‘ confidence in themselves 
and their weapons which they lack at present.’ 

On the other hand, many careful observers take the view 
that the decisions reached by Hitler, and Mussolini for that 
matter, ate even more far-reaching than the military steps 
already known to have been taken by the Axis Powers have 
led most people to suppose. They point out that the massing 
of troops on all the most strategically significant battle fronts, 
on the eastern and south-eastern frontiers of Germany, on the 
frontier between Libya and Egypt, in the Dodecanese Islands, 
in Spain and in Spanish Morocco, and the movements and 
placing of the German and Italian fleets, suggest much more a 
setious and deliberate ‘ positional preparation’ for war than 
pteparatory moves for a new course of blackmail to be 
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followed by another Munich. The occupation and strengthen- 
ing of strategical points that threaten the vital interests of the 
Western Powers have not been carried out on the spur of the 
moment, have not been forced upon the totalitarian States 
by some sudden arising ‘ political necessity ’ : on the contrary, 
these moves form part of a deliberate and well-planned 
programme. It would be quite false to see in them, as some 
have tried to see, evidences of a ‘ growing rift in the Axis,’ 
The planned character of the German and Italian moves is 
the more obvious since the measures taken are completely 
in line, detail for detail, with the known strategical concep- 
tions of the Axis Powers. And these are, again speaking 
generally, the widest possible extension of the theatre of war 
and consequent decentralisation of the struggle, the tying down 
of enemy forces to the defence of a large number of scattered 
fronts, and the decentralisation of the superior totalitarian 
forces also, but not to an extent that would preclude the 
possibility of delivering powerful attacks on the central and 
most politically and strategically important positions of theit 
opponents. The military counter-measures of the Western 
Powers do not, so far, seem to have shaken the strategical 
plans of the Fascist States. Germany and Italy believe in 
and rely on their overwhelming superiority in ground troops 
and air strength. The great weight of naval armament 
against them can, in theit opinion, be largely discounted, in 
spite of the fact that Italy lies widely open to attack, because 
the British and French fleets will be mainly occupied in the 
protection of positions in north Europe, Asia and Africa, 
and therefore only to a limited extent available for action in 
the decisive battle areas. Growing Italian doubts have been 
met with the argument that, even if Russian forces enter the 
conflict in strength, the German defences in the west and 
east are so strong that sufficient German troops could always 
be detached to aid the Italians, without sensibly diminishing 
the striking force available in the main theatres of wat. 
The German and Italian opinion of their own great numerical 
and strategical superiority is doubtless largely responsible 
for the fact that, quite apart from Hitler and the extreme wing 
of the Nazi Party, the most influential military opinion also 
holds to the view that Germany and her allies would be 
invulnerable even in a general European war. As in other 
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fields, so here—the characteristic structure of the National 
Socialist State, internal slavery, the muzzling of all teal 
criticism, the inculcation of an almost mystical belief in their 
own invincible power, and the equally exaggerated and 
systematic under-estimation of the strength of the enemy, 
combine to make an objective judgment of the situation 
well-nigh impossible. 

The German position, which finds its counterpart and 
completion in that of Italy, at least as far as the imperial aims 
of the two countries are concerned, strengthens our impres- 
sion, particularly when we remember the far-reaching 
technical preparations made by Italy and Germany within 
their own borders as well as in other places of strategical 
importance, that the activities to be undertaken in the coming” 
weeks or months will more than ever develop from and 
underline the unity of action of the Axis partners. 

Here and there, it is true, we can point to scraps of 
evidence—for example. the existence of anti-German feeling 
in Italy, the possibility of a clash of interest arising during 
the present period of political manceuvre—that bolster up the 
hope that, at the critical moment, the Axis itself may break, 
and the political and military advance of the dictators be 
checked. The temptation to exaggerate the importance of 
minor or ephemeral ‘incidents’ is great; but those who 
succumb to the temptation not only tend to over-estimate the 
importance of the incident as an indication of ‘ stress ’ between 
the Axis partners, and minimise its significance as it affects 
the position of the democracies : they also completely fail to 
do justice to the unvarying imperialist aims of both German 
and Italian policy. Political diagnosticians of this school are 
fond of referring to the hostility with which the head of the 
Italian Government views the menacing imperialist policy 
pursued by his colleague, a hostility shown, so it is claimed, by 
the events of the last few weeks. That such a hostility exists 
has certainly never been proved during the last two years. We 
may easily agree that the political and military activities of the 
Axis Powers admit of more than one explanation. But 
whether we are concerned with the Balkans, with the German 
drive to the east, with Spain or with Egypt, with the German 
fleet movements or with the concentration of 50,000 men of 
the Spanish army on the frontier between French and Spanish 
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Morocco, though we can admit the possibility of different 
views as to the precise degree of danger that such measures 
indicate for the Western Powers and their Allies, there can 
be no two opinions as to the fundamental aims of the Axis 
policy. 

But to choose, of all possible explanations, the most 
favourable, the ‘ safest,’ is to court a much greater danger— 
namely, that the Germans and Italians will again be streng- 
thened by such ‘ proof’ in their already firm conviction that 
appeasement, not perhaps as a deliberate line of foreign policy, 
but as a ‘line of least resistance’ pursued in the face of 
mounting Fascist aggression, is still alive in the democratic 
countries. It is now more than ever necessary that Berlin and 
Rome should be told in unmistakable language that the coali- 
tion for collective defence against aggression is not just a 
formal retreat to the Genevan attitude of collective security, 
but a determined resolve to build up a politically powerful 
alliance ready to meet any new aggression with all the military 
force at its disposal. 

The Germans and Italians are deeply convinced that the 
numerical superiority that won the day in September has been 
maintained since, despite all the efforts made by England and 
France. They believe their own position, despite the Anglo- 
Polish treaty and other developments, to have been so 
strengthened by the absorption of Czechoslovakia and 
Albania and by the Fascist consolidation in Spain that, as 
against September, they are now relatively better placed than 
before. 

On the other hand, the decisive change in the West since 
Munich, the growth of a moral front of resistance to the 
totalitarian Powers, has been hardly, certainly not sufficiently, 
realised in either Rome or Berlin. The new spirit of moral 
resistance to aggression that has flamed up in the West will 
not be appreciated with proper seriousness in Berlin unless the 
counter-measures taken to check the military preparations of 
the Axis are strong enough to impress the Germans with the 
fact that no further political mancuvres in the field of 
imperialist aggression will be tolerated. Political expression 
of the most concrete, decisive and direct kind must be given 
to this moral passion which has transformed the situation in 
England and France since the September crisis if the totali- 
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tarian Powers are to be brought to a genuine awareness of the 
new feeling they have to face. If this awareness can be 
brought about there is a real hope that war, which at the 
moment seems almost inevitable, may still be averted. But 
the accomplishment of this task calls for immediate and 
unremitting activity by Great Britain and France, for a foreign 
policy that concerns itself less with the ‘ friendly gestures ’ 
and demagogic counter-proposals so often made by the 
Fascist leaders than with the seemingly unalterable determina- 
tion of both Hitler and Mussolini, driven by the whip: of 
domestic difficulty, to seek solutions for their problems in the 
field of foreign adventure. Not the false pledges of peace 
made by the dictators, but their proven pursuit of imperialist 
ends, must be the object to which our policy is firmly and 
unwaveringly directed. 
M. Wotr. 
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LITHUANIA’S STRUGGLE FOR LIFE 


Lrruuanta is decidedly one of the step-children of post-war 
Europe. It is more than hard to lose, within the short period 
of twenty-one years, first Vilna, the ancient capital, and now 
Memel, the only ‘ window to the sea.’ But it is still harder 
to build up the country anew under the present circumstances, 
And this is precisely the task which now confronts the 
recently constituted government of Kaunas. 

These two painful operations which Lithuania has had to 
undergo are not alike. The loss of Vilna, at a time when 
the contours of the young states were not yet defined, and the 
centres of gravity not fixed, was mostly of a moral nature, 
The forcible transfer of Memel, however, is a blow aimed 
directly at the material foundations of the country. When 
the Poles seized Vilna, it had scarcely become an integral 
part of the modern Lithuanian State. No capital had been 
invested in, nor benefit derived from it. And though the 
fact itself was a severe shock to the national pride of the 
Lithuanians and a curtailment of their natural development, 
it was possible for them not only to survive, but to prosper. 

Memel is a different matter. Here the Lithuanians have 
in the course of sixteen years invested infinite care, capital 
and labour. The whole State was founded on the assumption 
that Memel, with its docks, factories and cultural life, was part 
and parcel of Lithuania. To lose all this is like cutting off 
one of its most important limbs. The health of the State— 
its economic and political balance, are shaken. And though, 
given normal circumstances, there should be no question of 
Lithuania’s not surviving the blow, there are formidable. 
obstacles in her way to future stability. 

The Lithuanians are not afraid of difficulties. The Great 
War had reduced their country almost to a desert. Battles, 
requisition, military occupation accounted for more than 
£70,000,000 worth of damages. The people had lost 
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thousands of their sons, and the enemy was still on Lithu- 
anian territory. But immediately after the peace treaties 
the work of reconstruction began. 

The Lithuanians, hardworking and unassuming, are 
mainly agriculturalists. Of a population of nearly 2,530,000 
(140,000 in Memelland), 76 per cent. are engaged in stock 
raising, dairy farming, market gardening, forestry, poultry 
farming, grain and flax production. Only 10 per cent. ate 
occupied in commerce and industry. From the first day 
incessant toil and the strictest economy were observed, 
leading to growing prosperity. The State budget showed a 
substantial surplus. This was mainly devoted to roadmaking, 
railway building, housing and social welfare. Huge sums 
had to be spent on the new capital, Kaunas, which—formerly 
a badly neglected Russian garrison town—gradually changed 
into a modern metropolis. But perhaps the greatest national 
effort was made in Memel. 

Once a little timber port, Memel under Lithuanian 
sovereignty has become a prosperous city of 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. In spite of being ice-free throughout the year and 
deeper than many Baltic harbours, Memel, when part of 
Germany, remained insignificant because it lacked its natural 
hinterland. Russia, its neighbour who shipped her timber 
through Memel, failed to link it up with the country which 
forms the basis for its economic existence. The taking over 
of Memel by Lithuania in 1923 was therefore a natural 
ptocess. It joined Memel with its hinterland and gave 
Lithuania the much needed outlet to the sea. And this 
arrangement soon reacted to their mutual benefit. 

Memel at once became the centre of Lithuanian export 
and import. Since the port lacked most buildings essential 
to general trade, the Government built modern warehouses, 
cold-storages, grain elevators, cranes, oil tanks, etc. The 
harbour was deepened, breakwaters and wharfs were extended. 
During the last ten years about {2,000,000 were expended by 
Lithuania on improvements of the port, and the same amount 
was spent on linking it with its hinterland by railways and 
toads. The town developed markedly. Industries sprang 
up, notably saw mills, shipbuilding yards, spinning mills, 
bacon, furniture, plywood and cellulose factories. In 1937 
neatly 1,500 ships, mainly British, entered the port and 
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1,240,000 tons of catgo were handled. Memel dealt with 
more than 80 per cent. of Lithuania’s foreign trade. It was 
one of her main sources of income which, amounting to 
nearly 15 per cent. of the total State budget, raised the pros- 
perity of the whole country. 

It is easy to imagine what it meant to Lithuania to give up 
all this. In addition to the port, one-thitd of the Lithuanian 
industry was lost, notably the cellulose, timber, cotton and 
artificial manure production, and two-thirds of the timber 
and wool industries. The blow was terrible, the task of 
readjustment immense. But the new Cabinet is a combination 
of strong men, some of them military. It is, moreover, a 
genuine national government, since for the first time in 
Lithuanian history the political parties have combined in a 
joint administration, which is reinforced by a number of 
non-patty experts. This unity among the leaders has made 
a deep impression onthe people. They havealready recovered 
from the shock and are mobilising all their efforts to survive 
the blow. 

But it is not so easy to achieve the new stability. A 
number of urgent problems must be solved. What is to 
happen to the 15,000 refugees from Memelland, who have 
abandoned property worth more than 15,000,000 Lit., and 
part of whom are homeless in Kaunas? Special committees 
have had to be formed for their relief. But the question of 
providing for the Lithuanian officials who lost their jobs in 
Memel is still unsolved. A number of Lithuanians who ate 
left in Memel have to be evacuated, provided agreement with 
Germany is reached on this point. Then there is the task of 
transferring frontier posts, customs stations, cultural centres, 
etc. And one of the most important things is the new 
budget. 

The Lithuanian annual budget amounted to approxi- 
mately 360,000,000 Lit. (28 Lit. to the pound). Fifty to sixty 
millions will be lacking in the State income this year on 
account of Memel. Consequently, since Lithuania has no 
special funds on which to draw, the State economy must be 
drastically revised. A special Economic Council with very 
wide powers has been created which is to direct the future 
economic and social policy. A seties of new regulations aim. 
at the reorganisation of Lithuania’s intetnal and foreign 
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commerce according to her present requirements. Drastic 
curtailments in the whole State expenditure have been made. 
The President of the Republic has voluntarily renounced 
17.5 pet cent. of his annual income, the Cabinet Ministers and 
Members of Parliament 10 per cent. Representation funds 
and departmental budgets are reduced, office hours for the 
civil service extended, and cuts in the salaries of officials are 
expected. The import of luxury articles will be prohibited, 
foreign travel limited. The tax system is to be reorganised. 
Appeals have been launched for popular sacrifices, to which 
the nation has responded magnificently. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Lit., valuables, wedding rings have been given up 
for the country’s needs, particularly for the new defence 
fund. Notable among these contributions are large amounts 
from Lithuanians in the British Empire and America. 
Fortunately agriculture is practically unimpaired, and its 
export is to be increased. 

The financial questions being settled, the main problem 
now facing Kaunas is that of an outlet to the sea. There is a 
small Lithuanian fishing village not far from Memel, called 
Sventoji, which, given sufficient capital, could be transformed 
into a good port. But apart from the fact that Lithuania has 
no funds available, it is not to be supposed that Germany 
will ever tolerate the creation of a competitor to Memel. 
After the transfer, Lithuania redirected part of her foreign 
trade to the Latvian port of Libau, but, contrary to expecta- 
tions, the Reich not only shows no sign of closing Memel to 
Lithuania, but presses her to use Memel exclusively even in 
her dealings with other States. 

The question of the port is regulated by the German- 
Lithuanian Agreement of Match 22nd, according to which 
Lithuania was to be given a free zone in Memel. The Memel 
Harbour Company, in which Lithuanian capital is the deter- 
mining factor, has a ninety-nine years’ lease of the zone. 
Payment for the lease is to be covered by the former Lithu- 
anian Government investments in Memel. This sounded 
tather favourable for Lithuania, but provision was made to 
clarify the position in special conversations between repre- 
sentatives of both countries. This is the reason for the 
Berlin talks of April 24th, which, however, have also a wider 
and more fateful aspect. For the problem of Memel is 
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interwoven with the whole question of future economic and, 
consequently, political relations between the two countries, 

It was rumoured in Kaunas before the conference that 
Germany will use her victory over Lithuania to press for a 
monopoly in her foreign trade, to secure the ‘ peasant 
country’s’ agricultural supplies, and even to force Kaunas 
to use only German shipping lines instead of British. It is 
difficult to say how far these rumours were only an expression 
of nervousness in Kaunas, or whether they were founded on 
fact. One cannot judge agreements between the Reich and 
her small neighbours at their face value. More important is 
the secret trend of the conversations, which will emerge only 
later. But whatever their actual outcome is—one thing is 
certain: Lithuanian-German trade will be considerably 
increased, and with it the political pressure of Berlin. 

Neutral observers consider that Memel remaining 
Lithuania’s only outlet to the sea will be instrumental in 
augmenting the influence of the Reich in Kaunas. Memel 
in Germany’s hands is a guarantee of Lithuania’s observance 
of Germany’s desires, particularly if these.are fortified at any 
time by military pressure. It is true that Lithuania, having 
given up Memel, has got rid of her last ‘ aching tooth,’ 
Mistakes committed in earlier years when dealing with the 
local Germans, and the intolerably growing Nazi propaganda, 
combined to make Memel, in spite of its economic profits, a 
thorn in the Lithuanian flesh. This thorn being eliminated, 
Lithuania has gained immensely in internal unity, and by 
having once and for all settled the old quarrel with Germany. 
The Non-Aggression Clause signed on the famous 22nd of 
March seems to be an enormously important guarantee of 
Lithuania’s future integrity—and the Lithuanians are inclined, 
therefore, to adopt an attitude of good neighbourliness 
towatds the Reich. But one cannot help wondering whether 
the latter will reciprocate this feeling. Is it to be supposed 
that the Reich will satisfy itself with having ‘freed’ the 
Memel-Germans, gained economic advantages and a strong 
naval base? Previous experiences elsewhere have shown that 
after the first blow the Reich invariably plans a second. The 
Drang nach dem Osten has not been given up, and, apart 
from the problematic way through Poland and Rumania, 
Lithuania is the only ‘ route to Moscow.’ 
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That is why the future of this small country cannot be 
viewed without some anxiety. But speaking of Lithuania’s 
future we cannot overlook her relations with her other 
neighbours. With Russia they are outspokenly correct and 
good neighbourly, so that Lithuania will only benefit if 
Russia is drawn into the new peace front. With regard to 
the Poles, Warsaw’s ultimatum in March, 1938, has forced 
the Lithuanians definitely to renounce all claims to Vilna 
and to establish diplomatic contact with Poland. This 
contact is outwardly friendly, but in the heart of the Lithu- 
anians the loss of the old capital still rankles, and they must 
also beware lest the embrace of Polish friendship should 
prove crushing. The Poles, always with an eye to the 
dangers besetting the Corridor, have more than a platonic 
interest in sea-bound Lithuania. 

On the other hand, Poland’s proclaimed ‘ vital interest ’ 
in the three Baltic States is a valuable guarantee of their 
integrity. Thanks to her alliance with Britain, Poland will 
now more than ever be stimulated to block Germany’s path 
to the East and thus protect Lithuania and her Baltic friends 
The three latter, working in close political harmony, are now 


making great efforts to increase their defensive capacity, 
whilst at the same time adhering to a policy of strictest 
neutrality. 


WoLFRAM GOTTLIEB. 
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POLAND’S POLICY 


Briratn’s semi-isolation in Europe has come to an end. A 
drastic reversal of policy, pursued by the successive post-war 
Governments of Great Britain, was revealed when England 
pledged herself to assist Poland if her independence is 
threatened. This pledge has been reciprocated by Poland. 
The partnership between Poland and England at such a 
momentous juncture has aroused considerable interest in 
Poland’s policy. The purpose of the following observations 
is to give a retrospective review of that policy and of the out- 
standing problems with which Poland is confronted. 

One of the greatest benefits conferred upon Poland by 
Marshal Pilsudski was a good foreign policy, full of fore- 
thought and imagination. He possessed an extraordinary 
knowledge of human nature and power of vision. Under his 
guidance Poland has become an important factor in the Euro- 
pean situation. Marshal Pilsudski was not only able to predict 
correctly the trend of events, but also to take decisions, which 
minimised the dangers to Poland’s safety. Colonel Beck, the 
present Polish Foreign Minister, his former A.D.C. and 
faithful disciple, proved to be a successful executor of 
Pilsudski’s political testament. Tall, smart, with sharply-cut 
features and brisk movements, Colonel Beck gives the impres- 
sion of a man who knows well what he wants and who never 
shrinks from taking a bold decision. He is still a young man, 
in the early forties, but he may be called a doyen of all Foreign 
Ministers in Europe, having been appointed to his post in 
1932. He combines a keen sense of reality with wide experi- 
ence and diplomatic skill. During the tenure of his present 
office he distinguished himself by relentless activity in follow- 
ing the footsteps of his master. It was not an easy job to 
apply the strict principles, established by Pilsudski, to the 
changing circumstances. No country is more interested in 
the maintenance of peace than Poland. But the methods by 
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which the Western Powers endeavoured to achieve it could 
not inspire the confidence of the Polish Statesmen. The 
failure of the League of Nations and the collapse of other con- 
ceptions of collective security were in Poland taken for 
granted much earlier than elsewhere, not because Poland was 
unwilling to co-operate in the realisation of international 
peace, but because her rulers did not believe that under pre- 
vailing circumstances these conceptions could be relied upon 
as a matter of practical policy. Poland was a staunch supporter 
of the League of Nations as long as Geneva offered the slightest 
chance of a common action. Poland was first to enforce 
sanctions against Italy during the Abyssinian ctisis and to 
catty out the resolutions of the Non-intervention Committee 
in the Spanish crisis. But Poland’s policy means business and 
she could not afford to pay mere lip service to popular slogans 
and pious intentions. Her uncomfortable geographical posi- 
tion between two dictatorships compelled her to face the facts 
in their true perspective. Being a sort of a ‘ continental 
island’ amid the stormy cross-currents of power politics, 
Poland had to watch carefully the course of events without 
chetishing false hopes and sentimental delusions. 

For this reason Pilsudski was anxious to develop friendly 
relations with her neighbours, Russia and Germany, without 
prejudice to her treaties with other States and alliances with 
France and Rumania. He concluded a non-aggression pact 
with U.S.S.R. in 1933 and with Germany in 1934. His main 
idea was to preserve an equilibrium between these two 
Powers, a strongly armed neutrality, based upon the principle 
of bon voisinage and at the same time not to involve Poland in 
any new commitments beyond those which existed before 
1933. Another guiding rule was to claim for Poland the right 
to participate in all international decisions affecting her 
interests. ‘ Nothing about us without us ’—was his motto. 
No negotiations by Big Fours or Big Fives should be recog- 
nised as binding Poland, unless she attended them on equal 
terms. It is very difficult to understand Poland’s policy with- 
out taking into account the tremendous influence exercised by 
Pilsudski on the minds of his co-workers and disciples. 

One of the greatest mistakes was to regard Poland as any- 
body’s vassal or satellite. For many years a view was held in 
England that Poland’s policy was dictated from Paris and this 
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assumption caused a wrong attitude towards Poland whenever 
tension atose between London and Paris. Poland was then 
victimised for being ‘a pawn in French hands.’ Later, when 
Poland started normal relations with Germany, the same mis- 
take was repeated in a different way. While the entire world 
opinion welcomed the ‘ diplomatic miracle’ which suddenly 
transformed the most dangerous spot in Europe (the so- 
called Corridor) into one of the safest regions, a campaign of 
speculations and rumours was launched against Poland. They 
represented Poland as a German vassal, and the Polish- 
German pact as a plot against Russia. The ten years’ pledge, 
offered to Poland by Germany, which undertook to settle all 
differences by peaceful means, was criticised as a dubious gift 
to Poland with a view to induce her to attack Russia together 
with Germany. Of course there was no foundation for these 
assertions, but they were widely circulated and gained some 
credence owing to the lack of Polish counter-propaganda. 
Poland was unable to compete with the much superior 
technique of her antagonists in influencing the public opinion 
of foreign countries. She never spent large sums for this 
purpose, relying on facts as the best propaganda in the long 
run. 
‘Poland is sitting on the fence.’ One could very often 
find in the English Press such a definition of Polish policy. 
Although this can hardly be applied to Colonel Beck’s very 
active and peripatetic diplomacy, yet, taken symbolically, 
‘ sitting on the fence’ may be sometimes very useful, if there 
is no other way to preserve peace. There is practically no 
difference between such a method and the famous English 
principle, ‘wait and see.’ Poland’s attitude in the recent 
crisis is the best proof that she is not afraid to act promptly 
and decisively and to take the greatest risks, whenever the 
situation demands it. 

The visits of Colonel Beck to Berchtesgaden and of Herr 
von Ribbentrop to Warsaw last January, gave rise to a new 
crop of rumours about the alleged alignment of Poland with 
the Axis Powers, which turned out to be pure inventions. 
Poland refused to join the anti-Comintern pact. She re- 
affirmed het non-aggression pact with the Soviet Union. 
Poland did not leave the League of Nations, as was forecast 
in some papers. She resisted all external pressure to change 
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her ‘ middle course’ in this or that direction. These facts 
were the best answer to the critics accusing her of being 
pro-German. Polish policy was neither pro-German nor 
pro-French, but simply and exclusively pro-Polish. It can 
justly claim to be more consistent than the meandering and 
manceuvring of the Western Powers. The history of Poland 
taught her to rely before all on her own forces if she wanted 
to be independent and not to allow German or Russian 
troops to march into her territory, as ‘friends and pro- 
tectors.’ 

To many foreign observers it may seem strange that in 
spite of being exposed to an attack on two long fronts, 
Poland was during the September crisis the least disturbed 
country in Europe. The explanation of this paradox is very 
simple. Germany knew well that Poland would resist any 
aggression or threat of aggression and that a war with Poland 
would lead to a general conflagration in Europe. Poland has 
not ceased to be /a clé de voiite of Europe—to use the words of 
Napoleon I. Her vulnerability is at the same time an 
additional guarantee of her safety. It is just as difficult to 
discriminate in the safeguards of peace as to localise war. 
Locarno was one of the greatest blunders in this respect. It 
is a pity that only now the Western Powers have become 
fully aware that security on the Vistula is no less important 
to their vital interests than security on the Rhine. 

Many adverse criticisms were levelled at Poland during 
the Czechoslovakian crisis for her ultimatum, which demanded 
from the Prague Government the return of the Teschen 
district, seized by Czechs in 1919, when Poland fought for 
her existence in a war with Soviet Russia. It is unlikely that 
now, post factum, any of her critics would prefer Teschen to 
remain with Czechoslovakia and so to enlarge the area of 
German domination in Central Europe. The Warsaw 
Government, taking into account all elements of the situation 
in September, 1938, formed an early conclusion that Czecho- 
slovakia was not going to fight and that the Western Powers 
were not in earnest to defend her. This anticipation proved 
correct. What else could Poland do then, if not to act in a 
preventive manner? It is to be regretted that the Western 
Powers did not grasp in proper time the importance of the 
common Polish Hungarian frontier as a barrier to the German 
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Drang nach Osten, The realisation of it came too late. Poles 
say that Europe would be much safer now, had Poland been 
invited to take part in the Munich Conference. Colonel Beck 
has more experience in dealing with the ‘ Axis ’ dictators than 
the leaders of Western democracies. 

Polish diplomacy after Munich was extremely active. The 
new situation confronted Poland with the necessity of 
clearing up her relations with a number of other countries, 
Herr von Ribbentrop, Count Ciano and the Rumanian 
Foreign Minister, Gafencu, visited Warsaw at short intervals 
eatly this year.- Mr. Hudson went there for trade talks with 
Poland. Warsaw has become one of the great centres of 
European politics. 

The annexation of Czechoslovakia and Memel by Germany 
stirred up public opinion in Poland. It could not fail to 
produce a deep crisis in Polish-German relations. There is 
no inferiority complex in Poland with regard to Germany. 
Poles have never been defeated by Germans and the famous 
victory at Grunwald in 1410, when Poles and Lithuanians 
crushed the mighty Teutonic Order, is still living in the 
memory of Poles. If the rulers of the Third Reich intend to 
provoke a conflict with Poland, she will accept the challenge. 
She is well prepared for all events. 

One of the most spectacular successes of Polish diplomacy 
before the Munich crisis was undoubtedly the resumption of 
good relations between Poland and Lithuania. In this case 
Poland had also to resort to a strong action in order to break 
a twenty years’ old boycott by Lithuania. The Vilna question, 
which for many years disturbed the peace of Europe, exists 
no more. The Kaunas Government dissolved the ‘ Union 
for the liberation of Vilna.’ Frontiers between both States 
are open for normal intercourse and commercial traffic. 
Lithuania looks to Poland for help against further German 
aggression. The end of the old feud has contributed very 
much to Poland’s prestige among the Baltic States. It makes 
it easier to lay a foundation for a neutral ‘ belt’ extending 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea and, in case of a war, for a 
powerful front against aggressors. 

The bilateral policy of good relations with neighbours 
does not mean that Poland is indifferent to a close co-operation 
with the democratic Powers or with smaller nations. The 
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visits of Colonel Beck in the capitals of Scandinavian, Baltic 
and Balkan States expressed her desire to cultivate friendship 
with all countries, whatever their régime, the only condition 
being their reciprocity. She believes in simple methods of 
international understanding as the surest way to promote 
peace, and not in the multilateral pacts and conferences of 
large bodies with conflicting interests, which so far have 
ptoved a complete failure 

It is hoped in Poland that the future will hold more ups 
than downs in her relations with France—her natural ally. 
The short-sighted diplomacy of the Quai d’Orsay, which 
underestimated Poland as a partner, bears a great amount of 
responsibility for the frictions which arose in the past between- 
Patis and Warsaw. The French seem now to be fully aware 
of it. They have reaffirmed the alliance with Poland in a 
most emphatic manner. Poland has always been particularly 
interested in a lasting rapprochement with England, both 
political and economic. In spite of recent reverses, British 
ptestige stands very high in the eyes of Polish people, who 
look to England with respect. The agreement for mutual 
assistance, achieved during the visit of Colonel Beck in 
London, was received by all Poles with cordial feelings. It 
is tegatrded as a most helpful extension of Polish-French 
alliance and as an indispensable counterpart to the German 
bid for hegemony in Europe. 

Thete was much speculation lately concerning the 
Ukrainian problem. No doubt, Germany would like to 
exploit it for her ends. The activity of her agents in Carpatho- 
Ruthenia and Eastern Galicia is common knowledge. I am 
not going to discuss here the internal aspect of the Ukrainian 
question in Poland, as that of national minority. I wish only 
to emphasise that the crux of the problem, as far as it concerns 
European peace, the future of the Ukrainian nation and the 
German ‘Raumnot’ lies beyond the Polish frontiers, in 
U.S.S.R., where live 83 per cent. of Ukrainians. In time the 
Ukrainian problem may become very acute, but there is 
no indication that its critical stage is nearing. Its dangerous 
form is closely connected with the internal crisis of the Soviet 
Union, which may result in the decomposition of U.S.S.R. 
into national units. According to the opinion prevailing in 
Poland, Germany would not tisk a war with Russia in order 
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to conquer Ukraine—in any case not in an immediate future— 
and the Soviet Union, in spite of many internal difficulties, 
shows no sign of a speedy disintegration. On the other hand, 
the Ukrainian patriots, whatever are their grievances against 
Poland, are not at all delighted with the prospect of German 
domination. Their leading organ in Poland, Dil/o, declared 
recently that in the event of war they will fight against 
Germany. 

One of the most deplorable facts in Poland was the tise 
of antisemitism during the last few years, mainly among the 
young generations of professional intelligentsia and among 
the middle class. It has not assumed such a cruel form as in 
Germany, and so far it does not profess a racial doctrine, but 
it disturbed the internal peace and was exploited by political 
demagogy. Poland is a country with the highest percentage 
of Jews in the world (over 10 per cent.), The Jewish problem 
in Poland has become more acute, since America and other 
Overseas countries stopped mass immigration from Eastern 
Europe. Before the war and for some time afterwards more 
than 100,000 Jews and Poles emigrated every year from 
Poland. Over-population, economic competition arising 
from it, and the rapid growth of nationalism combined to 
produce most disastrous effects upon the position of Jews, 
who for many centuries had enjoyed tolerance in Poland. 
After the death of Marshal Pilsudski, whose enormous 
popularity enabled him to rule Poland without any conces- 
sions to the reactionary elements, the situation deteriorated 
considerably. But, whatever underlies politically and psy- 
chologically the wave of Polish antisemitism, there is no 
doubt that the demographic and economic causes contribute 
greatly to it. It is generally believed in Poland that the 
increase of Jewish emigration will at least mitigate the acute- 
ness of the problem. Colonel Beck took the initiative in 
Geneva in 1937 of drawing the attention of the League of 
Nations to the necessity of an outlet for Poland’s surplus 
population, particularly the Jews. The Polish Government 
co-operates with some Polish Jewish organisations in this 
direction. A delegation of Polish Jews arrived recently in 
London to submit their case to the London Committee of the 
Evian Conference. Colonel Beck discussed with the British 
Government the possibilities of Jewish emigration from 
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Poland and Rumania and received assurances of co-operation. 
The Jewish problem in Poland has an international aspect 
and cannot be solved without the assistance of other coun- 
tries. ‘The respective Governments and social bodies are 
asked to treat this problem as an urgent matter and not to 
let it be overshadowed by the tragedy of German Jewry. 
The discrimination in this regard to the benefit of Nazis 
would be, as Poles say, nothing but a premium for violence. 
pvc believe that also in this case prevention is better than 


hare is vety unlikely that Poland will ever become a totali- 
tarian country. The methods of the Third Reich, of Italy 
and Russia, are contrary to her social and national structure,. 
to her traditions and her love of freedom. Certain Polish 
gtoups have tried to transplant Fascism on Polish soil, but 
without success. Recent events in Europe will undoubtedly 
make their efforts still more hopeless. Notwithstanding 
great difficulties Poland has managed to preserve more 
political and civic liberties than any other country in Eastern 
and Central Europe. There is good reason to believe that 
she will in the future play a prominent part in the defence of 
European democracy. 

Poland faces calmly, with grim determination, the develop- 
ments along her frontiers, ready to resist any threat to her 
independence. Vigorous measures of military precaution 
have been taken by the Polish Government to this effect. 
Internal disputes are forgotten, and the whole nation is 
united morally and materially behind her gallant army under 
the command of Marshal Smigly Rydz. All reports from 
Poland point to the admirable spirit of patriotism and sacrifice 
which is sweeping the country. 

FLORIAN SOKOLOW. 
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. THE END OF CARPATHIAN UKRAINE 


SUSPECTING in January, and certain since March 6th, that 
Slovakia, but not necessarily Prague, was about to be occupied, 
I reached Preshov in Eastern Slovakia on March 9th. ‘There, 
by such stages as the already perforated west-east line of rail 
permitted, I moved slowly towards the easternmost of the 
three compartments of the Czechish ‘ sausage,’ known as 
Carpath-Ukraine. It afterwards transpired that March 9th 
was the first day of the final agony of Czecho-Slovakia, this 
hybrid first-born of Versailles. I carried authoritative letters 
of introduction to all sides concerned. They assured mea 
friendliness which I was careful not to abuse. But all my 
Czech newspapers were confiscated each time I crossed any 
frontier ‘lest they should spread Communism’ (or any 
heterodox version of events ?) among Germans. 

By discretion and determination not to offend Berlin, 
Prague had set a censorship on the republic’s newspapets. 
Thus, right up to the day of the occupation, the Czechs and 
Ukrainians were ignorant of the full treachery of Slovak 
separatism and of any imminence of German irruption. But 
Berlin had forced the Czech Government to allow sale of 
German extremist newspapers so that the curious could 
everywhere buy the obscene Stmermer and Goebbels’ Voel- 
kischer Beobachter, brought daily all hot by air from Berlin. 
It was thus that Czech citizens learned with surprise that they 
were ‘martyrising’ meek Germans in the streets. The 
Czechs fell into a trap. In it, before they realised theit 
position, their military envoys, sent (with German consent) 
to Slovakia and to Carpath-Ukraine, behaved with sudden 
brutality and political folly. Prague had been subjected to 
months of provocation. Their excellent soldiers were 
spoiling to show their metal. They arrived, in a disloyal 
Slovakia and in a noisily adolescent Ukraine, vowed to repres- 


sion. The Slovaks sold themselves. The price was indepen- 
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dence. The Germans paid them their price. They were 
given independence . . . for one day. The citizens of the 
little autonomous State of Carpath-Ukraine alone were 
unsophisticated enough to fling themselves into fight for life 
and liberty, for hearth and home, against the invader from 
whom they had been emancipated in 1918. 

The Petite Entente and other allies of Czecho-Slovakia 
looked on with apathy in the twilight of Treaties. Fellow- 
Ukrainians had already had a taste of the rule of Soviets, Poles 
and Magyats. Better, they felt, death. Berlin calculated 
that if the Czechs themselves suppressed Ukrainian autonomy 
there would be fewer and weaker Ukrainians to resist a third- 
patty occupation. The Polish and Hungarian regular armies. 
were massing on the two long frontiers of the little mountain 
country, waiting to effect a junction. 

The Czech General, Prchala, had been sent from Prague 
to Hust as Military Dictator, supported by Czech troops. 
Instead of sinking superficial differences in the face of their 
two common enemies and rallying the Ukrainians to the 
defence of the republic, the General disarmed Ukrainians, 
including the national organisation Sitsh, corresponding to 
the Czech Soko/s, and seized and shot 121 prominent citizens. 
Meanwhile, Slovakia, by arrangement with Berlin, rebelled 
behind the Czechs and cut off Prchala from Prague, and left 
him isolated in Carpath-Ukraine. The Hungarians, awaiting 
their chance, fully equipped with artillery and airplanes, 
crossed the frontier in force. Ukrainian peasants, mostly 
without arms, fought the invaders with sticks and stones and 
with their farm implements. The Czechs turned their 
machine-guns on the Ukrainians from behind as they fought 
the advancing Hungarians in defence of the Ukrainian part of 
the Czechoslovak Republic. They also blew up the Carpath- 
Ukrainian magazine at Hust, thus depriving the Ukrainians 
of access to ammunition. The explosion broke windows in 
the train as it came up the valley. The wireless word from 
Prague was for submission without even passive resistance. 
The Czech troops eventually retired into Poland and Rumania, 
leaving their fellow-citizens to their fate. They were shot 
down as francs-tireurs or ‘ rebels’ in arms. Much sympathy 
has naturally enough been expended upon Czechs, but little 
of none upon the only people of the defunct republic who 
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defended their flag and their country, not with words and 
declarations, but with their blood. 

The Hotel Koruna at Hust, capital of Carpath-Ukraine, 
saw in ten days four changes of Government within its walls— 
Ukrainian autonomist approved by Prague, Czech Military 
Dictatorship, a Ukrainian ‘ Committee of Public Safety,’ and 
the Hungarian Military Régime. Among the hundreds of 
Ukrainian citizens shot and killed are the principal writer and 
poet of this peasant land, Grenja Donsky, the President of the 
Sitsh Dt. Klympush, the Counsellor Dr. Kochergan, together 
with Kalinyuk, Rosocha and Voron the First Secretary of the 
Premier Mgr. Voloshin, who is now on his way to Belgrade, 

As late as the evening of March 12th I attended, witha 
neutral Ukrainian-and-Czech-speaking friend, a great populat 
and cultural anniversary of Ukrainians. We got in bya 
side door and sat in the last row of the hall. The Ukrainian 
speeches all emphasised the loyalty of all responsible Carpath- 
Ukrainians to autonomy wnder Prague. But, so soon as the 
Czech military dictatorship suppressed the autonomy and had 
a hundred leading citizens shot, the Ukrainians, whose 
experience of being partitioned among four States led them 
to prefer western and Germanic administration to that of the 
Soviets, Poles, Magyars or Rumanians, were prepared to 
appeal to Vienna and the Fuehrer (then there) to restore order 
and to protect them against a Polish or Hungarian invasion. 

To most Englishmen, just now, such an appeal may seem 
odd or unintelligible. But it must be remembered that both 
the 6,000,000 and the 1,500,000 Ukrainians (who are not 
Russians) ‘ given’ by Versailles to Poles and Rumanians, are 
not unacquainted with the o/d Germanism. Until 1918 they 
were, in fact, ruled relatively liberally from Vienna. Seen 
out of the east, after twenty years of eastern-type police rule, 
Germany represents to Ukrainians at least an efficient and 
western administration. 

They are a simple and healthy race in whom recent 
repressions have now created a mystic flame of Nationalism 
deep down among the people. But at heart the people are 
not so much born as made politically-minded by the treatment 
they receive from their non-Ukrainian rulers. Theit 
Nationalism springs from a pathetic and deep determination 
that their children shall be enabled to rise again to at least that 
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level of economic, agricultural and social betterment from 
which they have been thrust down since, after Versailles, 
the French and British (Conference of) Ambassadors detached 
them from Vienna. 

The snow was falling thickly behind an icy wind off the 
Russian steppes. The Crees forests were haunted by 
those who, after the invasion, knew themselves ‘ wanted’ 
for having worked for autonomy and whom the new Magyar 
occupants, returned, have promised to hand over to any of 
their neighbours ‘ as a neighbourly act.’ 

The shock of this last German occupation which has 
unsettled Europe—where all is now felt to be possible to 
force, audacity and speed—could not but produce a rapproche- 
ment between the States of Eastern Europe which feel 
themselves threatened by German expansion. If Germany 
had occupied right up to the eastern extremity of Czecho- 
Slovakia (which is not much more than a hundred miles from 
Russia), Hungary and Poland would have had no means of 
joining hands except through a self-immuted Germany 
or through a doubtful Rumania. Hence the haste of 
Hungatians to occupy Carpath-Ukraine. 


VORTIGERN. 


In the train, near frontier of Slovakia Protectorate and 
Hungarian Ukraine, end of March, 1939. 
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FRANCE TO-DAY 


THE shadow of European catastrophe falls on a France 
which is surrounded by piles of discarded costumes, the 
moods and ambitions of the last twenty years. The post-war 
zstheticism and hedonism, the neo-americanism of those who 
hoped at the end of the ’twenties to modernise France on 
transatlantic capitalist lines, the social and democratic dreams 
of only three years ago, all seem to-day insubstantial, 
theatrical, without either a work-a-day justification or a 
sufficient spiritual inspiration. 

A new exhibition of Picasso was dismissed recently by 
the critic of the Nowvelle Revue Frangaise with the words: ‘I 
have always asked myself if conjurors are happy ; it has always 
seemed to me that they must suffer terribly from not being 
able to do anything but tricks.’ Looking back over the 
stretch of years between catastrophe and catastrophe, French- 
men are conscious of a wearisome excess of virtuosity, an 
unfortunate habit of treating symptoms rather than causes. 
The solid achievements of the last two decades, which were 
after all far from despicable, are for the moment overlooked. 

Frenchmen have at last been compelled to concentrate 
their attention on a few essentials. The walls of the city 
must be manned ; its fields cultivated ; and its citizens must 
be encouraged to procreate, so that there shall be young men 
and women to take their places. These are the conditions of 
survival. 

Reactions to this situation are naturally various. There 
is a very noticeable heightening of the sense of elementary 
solidarity, which is linked with the experience of two partial 
mobilisations within six months—the first in September, the 
second at the end of March. On the other hand there has 
also been in many circles an intensification of group-egotism, 
whether in the form of xenophobia and anti-semitism, in a 
disinclination to admit that geographically distant events can 
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be allowed to implicate France or in the reversion to simple 
‘anti-red ’ formule for internal politics. 


Intellectually, men are returning to the consideration of 
first principles, or of the problems of the moment in their 
light; metaphysical, religious and political questions are 
ousting esthetic preoccupations. Young writers during the 
last few years have increasingly made themselves known with 
essays on political issues, and their moral on philosophical 
implications rather than with novels. M. Jean Grenier’s 
Essai sur l’ Esprit de L’Orthodoxie and M. Armand Petitjean’s 
Le Moderne et son Prochain axe cases in point. Well-established 
writers have set the examples to their juniors by attracting 
the public’s attention more and more with irruptions into 
politics. M. Gide’s slim volume on the Soviet Union drew 
teaders who had never looked at his novels. M. Georges 
Bernanos sprang from the fictional study of religious psycho- 
logy into the centre of the political arena with his Les Grands 
Cimetitres sous la Lune, recording his experiences during the 
civil war in Majorca, and his reflections on them. M. Céline 
has taken the lead of the anti-Semitic pack with Bagatelles pour 
wn Massacre. 

A young man like M. Jean-Paul Sartre, who has in fact 
made his reputation during the last year by a novel and short 
stories which delve in the most private recesses of the human 
character in a manner which recalls the preoccupations of ten 
years ago, shows himself to be none the less of a later genera- 
tion by his purely philosophical contributions to the Revue 
de la Métaphysique et la Morale. 

The revival of interest in religion is evident in general 
literature, in the Press and in the attitude of the general public, 
notably at the time of the death of Puis XI and the election 
of Pius XII. Anti-clericalism is the mark of the old-fashioned ; 
it is one of the aspects of the Socialist Party which gives it an 
incongruously out-of-date appearance. (Even the Socialist 
Patty, however, has now some distinguished Catholic 
members.) The Humanité, organ of the Communist Party, 
which, with its now customary opportunism, is seeking to 
exploit the latest movement of opinion, welcomed the new 
Pope with the lyricism of a diocesan magazine, and published 
the most flattering portrait of him in the entire French Press. 
This was a recognition of the fact that Catholicism has 
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recovered a footing in the urban working class, which is 
evidently tiring of the rather sterile rationalist and Marxist 
diet on which it has fed so long. The Catholic trade unions 
have, in fact, benefited even more by the Labour movement 
of 1936-1937 than the C.G.T., the trade union federation 
with a mixed syndicalist and Marxist outlook which had 
hitherto attracted the almost exclusive attention on the men’s 
side in labour disputes. The C.G.T., indeed, raised its 
membership from 1,200,000 to 5,000,000, but lost most of 
its new members and probably numbers little more than 
2,000,000 to-day. The Catholic trade unions did not climb 
so rapidly in 1936, but lost few of theit new recruits and can 
claim an increase from about 150,000 to 500,000. They have 
never before stood in such a favourable proportion to the 
C.G.T. The Catholic Church is at last reaping the fruits of 
its efforts to shake off the reproach of being a class institution. 

Of all the disillusionments of the last two decades the most 
important and the most recent is the failure of the Front 


Populaire to fulfil the hopes attached to it. ‘There, at last, . 


was to be a government, supported by a great current of 
national life, able to overhaul the structure of the Republic 
and, without sacrificing liberty, to compete in vitality with 
the semi-revolutionary dictatorships of Germany and Italy. 
So far from increasing the authority and efficacy of the Front 
Populaire governments, organised labour hampered them at 
every turn, and subjected them to indignities never suffered 
by bourgeois ministries. A coherent policy was rendered 
impossible. Democratic institutions were brought into 
disrepute by those who claimed to be their defenders. The 
Government was forced by its followers to attempt a more 
generous distribution of goods and leisure, while production 
was steadily sinking. ‘The leaders talked of unity of the 
nation, while their followers provoked such timorous anxiety 
in the possessing classes (very numerous in France) as to 
make sure of a sharp reaction in the future. 

This background must be kept constantly in mind if the 
present situation is to be understood. In November, 1936, 
M. Elie Halévy, the great historian of nineteenth-century 
England, startled his friends and colleagues of the Société 
Frangaise de Philosophie by the profoundly pessimistic view 
of the futute of liberty which he expounded in the course of 
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avery memorable discussion. A full account of the debate 
has been reprinted in the posthumous volume of Halévy’s 
essays, L’Ere des Tyrannies, which attracted more attention 
in France than any of the successive volumes of his History 
of the English People in the XIX Century. 

At the time when he spoke M. Halévy’s views must have 
seemed to many of his hearers an almost perverse scepticism 
in face of the generous ebullition of the Front Populaire. 
Not so to-day. His thesis was that liberty is threatened from 
two sides. On the one hand there were the exigencies of war 
administration which had opened to the State, from 1914 to 
1919, inviting perspectives of intervention in all spheres of 
economic and social life. On the other hand, the rise of- 
Socialism both prepared the way for State intervention by 
its doctrines, and, through the anarchic impression created by 
labour disputes, incited the bourgeoisie to set a higher value 
on order than on liberty. He quoted the example of Italian 
’ Fascism for which the way was prepared by precisely the 
factors that he indicated, and of German Naziism, which has 
been able throughout the course of its career to use as a 
powerful argument both at home and abroad the disorders 
in Germany between 1919 and 1923. He pointed out that 
the force of the reaction continued long after the original 
danger had disappeared. 

To-day the same two factors are dominating the French 
internal situation. So far has democracy lost prestige that a 
writer of the youngest generation (.¢., still some years under 
thirty), M. Roger Caillois, can argue in the pages of the April 
number of the anti-Fascist review, Volonitaires, that if Com- 
munism is to have a future it must break the association which 
it established with moribund democracy in 1935. For 
M. Caillois, Fascism is a perversion of democracy against 
which democratic institutions can provide no safeguard. 
The only alternative must be sought in the establishment of a 
hierarchical, aristocratic order with which, he argues, the 
Communist Party could compromise no less easily and a great 
deal more fruitfully than with the doctrines and institutions 
of democracy. 

M. Caillois’s article is a straw indicating one of the currents 
in the stream, but, although an ardent search for new doctrines 
is now in progress, the course that French politics have been 
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taking has been influenced far more by the empirical consider 
tions of some dozens of politicians than by any doctrine. 
The politicians have been sniffing the breeze of opinion 
and at the same time taking the steps which the situation 
urgently imposed. Their political noses assured them that 
the agricultural population, still nearly half France, was 
thoroughly tired of labour agitation which aimed at securing 
advantages that could not, by the nature of agricultural work, 
be extended to the countryside as well as to the towns, 
The peasants, well aware that as in past wars they would bear 
a bigger share of the fighting than townsmen, were acutely 
uneasy at what seemed like the drift of the State into war on 
issues that they did not understand, while Capital and Labour 
hampered rearmament by their bickering. At the same time 
the bourgeoisie was anxious for firmness which would insure 
them against a return of the disorders of 1936 (of which there 
was, in fact, no danger, though the folly of the attempted 
general strike made it seem that there was). The small shop- 
keepers had ceased to attach hopes to the Front Populaire. 
The workmen themselves were tired of agitations and strikes 
which already a year ago were bringing in a markedly 
diminishing return. Meanwhile, the steadily growing realisa- 
tion of the foreign danger (apart from a short period of 
recovered illusion during the late autumn) has» been 
convincing every section of the community that the Republic’s 
government must be carried on without interruption. 

As far as internal politics are concerned, therefore, France 
is no longer a very difficult country to govern. M. Daladier, 
who gives some indications of considering himself the man of 
Providence, has in fact been helped by Providence over stile 
after stile. Were he to describe the réle which he conceives 
has fallen to him he would no doubt compare himself with 
a Roman dictator in the original sense of the word, that is, a 
man granted plenary powers for a limited period in order to 
lead the Republic through a crisis. M. Daladier himself 
has never professed any but an orthodox republican philo- 
sophy. Anxious guardians of the constitution can at most 
reproach him with talking enviously in private of the facilities 
of the Duce and the Fuehrer, with denouncing the wortdiness 
of Parliament and with showing occasionally a strong inclina- 
tion to the first person singular. However, it is impossible 
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fora republic to resort frequently to the temporary delegation 
of powers without some effects on the normal working of the 
constitution. The almost unlimited powers conferred on 
the Government in the third week of Match until next 
November were the climax of a long series of such delegations, 
usually for financial purposes. Twice already M. Daladier’s 
own Government had been empowered for shorter periods 
to legislate by decree. Quite apart from this the Parliament 
has duting the last year obviously been losing all control of 
foreign policy. The present Foreign Minister has, during 
his year of office, only delivered one speech to Parliament on 
foreign affairs—at the end of January. He has frequently 
reported to and been questioned closely by the Chamber . 
Foreign Affairs Commission, but this contact in camera 
does not appear to be politically effective. The one foreign 
affairs debate was dragged out in instalments over a fortnight, 
so that it, in fact, lost all the characteristics of a debate. Most 
of the speeches delivered had been forgotten by the time the 
Foreign Minister and, after him, the Prime Minister, replied 
to them. At all events it was the fall of Barcelona rather 
than any statement from the Government which demon- 
strated the impossibility of the policy advocated by the 
Opposition, a policy which might well have been practicable 
when the debate opened. Twice since then the Opposition 
has tried to force M. Bonnet to take part in a debate. On 
both occasions M. Daladier has taken his place, and on the 
second occasion, after the fall of Prague, he replied in terms 
of home politics and practically refused to discuss foreign 
policy. 

It is evident that a Chamber which has little control over 
either finance or foreign policy must expect to suffer in its 
prestige. Other circumstances have contributed to lower its 
authority. Elected with an emphatic majority to the Left, the 
Chamber has now a majority to the Right. The Chamber 
claims greater authority than the Senate on the ground that, 
unlike the Upper House, it is directly elected by universal 
suffrage. (The Senate is elected by the local governing 
bodies.) The failure of the Chamber to act as an effective 
political expression of the electorate’s expressed wishes 
inevitably casts doubts on its own claims. 

It has for a generation past been losing dignity in its 
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proceedings. The nation is amused, but not edified, to read 
of a slanging match or a ‘scene’ in the Chamber, and the 
whole body of Deputies gets the blame for the conduct of a 
minority. 

M. Daladier has not taken any steps to assist the Chamber 
to maintain its dignity while in relative abeyance. He has not 
reserved important statements of policy for the Chamber, 
In fact he seems rather to have avoided making them there, 
When the Chamber met to discuss the international situation 
after the occupation of Prague, and to consider the Govern- 
ment’s demand for plenary powers for national defence, 
M. Daladier only spoke after the debate had been degraded 
by violent interchanges between Right and Left. The speech 
that the Prime Minister then delivered was a violent attack 
on the Opposition, The reference which might have been 
expected to the disappearance of Czechoslovakia had to be 
inserted in the official report of the speech. It was, in fact, 
made quite impossible for the Opposition to do anything else 
but oppose, though no one compelled the Communists to play 
into the hands of their opponents by entering into an exchange 
of insults. That the Chamber voted full powers to the 
Government after such an undignified debate cannot but be 
a factor in the future of French parliamentarianism. 

M. Daladier showed that when he wished to do so he 
could make the kind of speech which unites all sections of the 
nation when he broadcast on March 29th. The Press was 
practically unanimous in approval, from the Communists on 
the Left to the most rugged Conservatives on the Right. 


None the less it was to a great extent M. Daladier’s work. 


that M. Lebrun was induced to stand again for the Presidency 
in the name of national unity and continuity, but in circum- 
stances which made it inevitable that he should not receive 
the votes of the Left, or, indeed, of a majority of the Deputies, 
The President was re-elected by the overwhelming majority 
of the three hundred Senators and by only about two hundred 
and fifty of the six hundred members of the Chamber. It 
would almost seem as if M. Daladier desired to prevent 
Socialists and Communists from voting either for himself or 
for the President. 

This attitude might conceivably be defended as follows, 
In the atmosphere of international tension of the last six 
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months it has become increasingly clear that Frenchmen 
would work together for national defence whether or not they 
liked the political colours of the Prime Minister. It could 
well be argued that in such a situation it was less important 
to form a really national government than to make sure that 
the Government had a sufficiently firm parliamentary base for 
stability and action. In view of the sharp reaction against 
the Front Populaire, support of Socialists or Communists 
might be considered more dangerous than advantageous for 
the Government. Until M. Daladier indicated in his broad- 
cast speech that no hopes could be attached to the ‘ appease- 
ment’ policy, ‘ted’ support might be thought to endanger 
the slender hope attached to negotiations with Germany. 
At all events, M. Daladier clearly indicated in his Marseilles 
speech at the end of October that he considered his internal 
opponent to be on the Left. The most important conse- 
quence of the electoral reform by proportional representation, 
to which M. Daladier has committed himself, and of which 
the Chamber has approved in principle by a most surprising 
majority, would be to make a non-Socialist majority in the 
Chamber probable for an indefinite period to come. This 
would be brought about less by the changes in the proportions 
of the parties than by the fact that the necessity for election 
alliances between Radicals and Socialists in the present single- 
member constituencies would be done away with. 


D. R. GILutz. 


Vor, CXXV—No. 747 
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INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS 


A Survey oF OPpInion In BritisH INDIA AND THE INDIAN 
STATES 


Il 


On a broad view, it can hardly be doubted that the favourable 
experience of Congress Ministers in the Provinces has tended 
to strengthen the hands of that section of the Congress which 
believes that the proposed Federal Constitution could be 
made acceptable with comparatively few amendments in 
the Act. These amendments have been more than once 
listed. They would provide for direct instead of indirect 
election to the Federal Lower House, and for the concentra- 
tion therein of financial control, as well as for the repeal of 
the rather drastic provisions which, on the plea of preserving 
British commercial interests from expropriation, are regarded 
as likely to place obstacles in the way of encouraging Indian 
industry, shipping, banking or commerce. Such amend- 
ments as these, it is urged by certain sections of Congress 
opinion, would make the scheme of the Act acceptable, if 
accompanied first by the same kind of assurance regarding 
the use of the Central safeguards as was given regarding the 
Provincial safeguards at the time when Congress agreed to 
accept office in the Provinces; and secondly, by some 
understanding that the ‘undemocratic’ nature of States 
representation in the Central Legislature would be modified. 

During the course of last year hopes ran high in Nationalist 
circles as to the possibility of such amendments as these being 
made in the Act, and at the time when Lord Linlithgow was 
on holiday in England many rumours were current that he 
had reached agreement with the British Government regarding 
the precise amendments that would be carried through. Such 
rumours as these are common in Indian public life, where the 
relationships between the Cabinet and the Secretary of State 
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for India in England on the one side, and the Vicetoy and 
Governor-General in India on the other, are imperfectly 
understood. To the impartial observer it was amply apparent 
that no such amendment of the Act was in contemplation. 
Both the Secretary of State for India and his Under-Secretary in 
the House of Commons made clear from time to time the 
ptecise intentions of His Majesty’s Government; further 
emphasising the consideration that it was hardly practical 
politics to amend an important part of the machinery of the 
Indian Constitution before practical experience in its working 
had given some reason to suppose that amendment was 
desirable. But these statements, clear though they were, did 
not suffice to counter an eager credulity which seized upon. 
every scrap of rumour or inference in support of the desire 
felt in Nationalist circles for an amendment of the Act. 

It will be realised that the anticipation in Congress circles 
of the early introduction of the Federal Constitution gave 
gteat point to the apprehensions caused by the growth of 
that anti-Congress feeling in Moslem League circles which 
were described in the previous article. It became, in the 
view of many leaders of Congress policy, urgently necessary 
to seek other means of buttressing their power in the Central 
Legislatures in preparation for the struggle for the ultimate 
control of the reserved subjects. A ready field for these 
preparatory activities seemed to present itself in the existence 
of the Indian States. 

We have already noticed that Hindu opinion had from 
the early days of Federal discussions expressed its dislike of 
the ‘ undemocratic’ character of the projected States repre- 
sentation in the Central Legislature. The root of this dislike 
unquestionably lay in a fear lest States representatives, 
selected by the Rulers, would in effect constitute a new and 
mote objectionable instance of the ‘ official bloc’ to which 


' politically minded India has for so long been accustomed in 


its varying types of Central Legislature. But the position of 
the States representatives would be far stronger than that of 
the old nominated officials. Numerically they would be very 
powerful— o per cent. in the Upper House and 33 $ per cent. 
in the Lower House. If they acted together they would be 
in a position to demand representation in any coalition 
government; and a party not possessing an absolute 
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majority in both Houses might find itself in critical junctures 
at the mercy of a body of representatives who, it was con- 
fidently expected, could easily be swayed by the desires of 
British officials. Further, particularly by the Left Wing and 
Socialist sections of Congress opinion, it was feared that the 
States representatives would invariably throw their influence 
into the scale of caution and conservatism, thereby greatly 
increasing the difficulties of radical legislation, particulatly 
in the economic sphere. 

It seems desirable at this point to indicate that these 
apprehensions on the part of the Congress are almost certainly 
ill-founded. Geographically, as a glance at the map of India 
shows, the States are too widely scattered and composed of 
units too disparate in size and interests to make possible the 
constitution of a compact bloc of votes in opposition to 
British-Indian interests. States representatives will almost 
certainly align themselves, in all economic matters, with 
British-Indian representatives upon the basis of an interest 
which transcends political frontiers. Industrial representa- 
tives, both from British India and from the Indian States, 
will vote together. The same will hold good of the represen- 
tatives from agricultural areas. Nor is it in the least degree 
likely that the State representatives will be amenable to the 
dictation of the Political Department. Indeed, it is common 
knowledge that one of the attractions of Federation, from the 
standpoint of the States, has been the realisation that impor- 
tant subjects of administration in which the influence of 
the British diplomats had hitherto been predominant will be 
transferred to the Federal sphere. Again, the long history 
of the States as separate entities renders it unthinkable that 
their representatives should, for as far ahead as can be fore- 
seen, submit to the discipline which would be necessary for 
the creation of such a united anti-popular front as the Con- 
gtess fears. This last difficulty will in fact be enhanced by the 
varying types of representative whom the States may be 
expected to send to the Central Legislature. The States have 
for long provided a field for the exercise of administrative 
capacity in high office which has only recently begun to exist 
in British India. Notall States, of course, will be in a position 
to free their higher and most experienced officers to represent 
them in the Federal Legislature ; but there will certainly be 
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among the States representatives a substantial proportion of 
men who have occupied official positions of great distinction, 
have acquired broad views, and have exhibited great adminis- 
trative capacity. Other States will be represented by members 
of great land-owning families, by prominent local indus- 
trialists, or even by Cadets of the Ruling House. But the one 
characteristic which may confidently be expected to distin- 
guish State representatives is that they will really represent 
the outlook and interests of their unit ; and precisely in so far 
as this holds good it is certain that there will be few ‘ rubber 
stamp ’ types among them. Finally, it should not be forgotten 
that the fears expressed by the Congress are a slur upon the 
patriotism of the States which is unwarranted. The States 
have already made clear—for example, in their insistence upon 
the necessity for Responsible Government in the Central 
Institutions—that they are no less eager than the British 
Indian Nationalists for the attainment of self-government by 
the country as a whole. To represent them as ‘ stand- 
patters ’ is to distort their point of view. 

But although the apprehensions of the Congress con- 
cetning the probable nature and activities of the States 
tepresentatives in the Central Legislature do not seem, on 
examination, to be well-founded, the existence of these 
apprehensions, the conviction and the tenacity with which 
they are held, are facts of the utmost importance in the 
alignment of Indian opinion to-day. 

It is because of them that Congress opinion has for long 
been insistent that some element of popular choice should 
be associated in the process by which representatives of the 
States are chosen by the Rulers to sit in the Central Legislature. 
But the growing tension between the Congress and the 
Moslem League, the course of which has been traced, has 
setved of late to give these considerations an urgency which 
they formerly lacked. If in the new Central Legislature— 
and for the purposes of this reasoning it is assumed that 
the Legislature would be of a kind in which the Congress 
could accept office—the Congress found themselves con- 
fronted not merely with a hostile Moslem bloc, but also with 
a solid body of States representatives who might from time 
to time ally themselves with the Moslems upon such 
common interests as the preservation of unit rights against 
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Central claims, then the Congress might find itself in a very 
difficult position. 

Accordingly, throughout the year 1938, Congress has 
voiced with increasing vehemence a demand for the popular 
election of the Indian States representatives. To begin with, 
the claim that ‘ some element of election ’ should be associated 
with the nomination of the Ruler appeared, as we have seen, 
as one among several points which Congress had indicated 
must be amended before the Central institutions envisaged 
by the Act could be acceptable. An element of caution 
characterised the early pronouncements of Congress upon 
the subject, and the dominant Right Wing Party were 
successful in repressing the suggestions, put forward by 
Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. M. N. Roy, that the disruption 
and disappearance of the States must be the aim of Congress 
policy. Accordingly, in the Congress meeting at Haripura, 
held a year ago, it was resolved that while Congress sympa- 
thised with the subjects of the Indian States in any efforts 
which they might make for the acquisition of representative 
institutions, Congress as a body would not interfere between 
the Princes and their people. At the risk of some anticipa- 
tion, it may be pointed out that the abstention of the Congress 
from direct action was, though more conditionally, and in 
face of greater opposition, reiterated at the Tripuri ‘Session 
of March 1939. . 

Meanwhile considerable satisfaction was caused shortly 
afterwards by the declaration of Lord Winterton on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government that the Paramount Power would 
not intervene—as on occasion it had done in the past—to make 
difficult the policy of any Ruler who desired to liberalise the 
Constitution of his State. It was remarkable to notice, in 
the months that followed, how many Rulers, particularly of 
the smaller States, took advantage of this clarification of the 
position. Many of the larger States had already taken action, 
either by the appointment of committees or by other means, 
to explore methods of associating public opinion more 
directly with the policy of the Administration ; and it was 
generally believed that in the majority of States the Rulers 
were prepared to take full account of popular opinion in 
selecting representatives for the Central Legislatures. Never- 
theless, the pace of locally inspired reform did not suffice to 
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satisfy the Congress sense of urgency. Not only was the 
Haripura resolution subsequently explained away at various 
times both by the Congress President, Mr. Bose, and by 
Mr. Gandhi himself, but ‘ unofficial’ intervention by Congress 
leaders and Congress emissaries produced movements in 
many States which can only be described as subversive of 
local authority, culminating in certain instances in grave 
disorder, of which the most recent, and most serious, has 
been the murder of Major Bazalgette in Ranpur, one of the 
small and rather backward Orissa States. The Congress as an 
organisation has, it is true, nominally adhered to the Haripura 
decision, but it has fostered and encouraged the growth in 
particular States of State Congress organisations, whose 
activities it has guided and controlled. More significant still, 
the demand that ‘some element of election’ should be 
associated with the selection of States representatives in the 
Central Legislature gradually became superseded, as the 
months of 1938 passed, by the demand that Responsible 
Government should be introduced in the States, whether as 
a result of the activities of the State Congress organisations 
or through direct pressure by the Paramount Power, prior 
to the institution of Federation. 

So seriously did Congress leaders take the whole matter 
that by degrees the demand that Responsible Government 
should, by whatever method, be introduced into the States, 
became the main plank in the Congress platform of opposition 
to the Central institutions contemplated by the 1935 Act. 
The other points of criticism have for the moment been 
relegated into the background, except by the more far-seeing 
leaders; and the whole considerable weight of Congress 
atgument and denunciation has been centred upon the 
impossibility of accepting office in a Federation which admits 
in the Central Legislature of such ‘ ideological incompatibles ” 
as representatives from democratically ruled British India 
and from autocratically ruled Indian States. 

It is probable that the vehemence of the Congress does 
not proceed exclusively from a realisation of the tactical 
necessity of acquiring such influence over the selection of 
States representatives as may ensure that a considerable 
section at least of these will be ready to support a Congress 
Government in the Centre. The able tacticians who control 
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Congress policy may well realise to the full both the attrac. 
tive nature of their latest slogans and the difficulty. in 
which these are placing the Paramount Power. For, when 
disorders are fomented in the States in the name of popular 
liberty, it is easy to represent any intervention which the 
Paramount Power may undertake, should the States authorities 
request support and assistance in emergency, as being designed 
for the perpetuation of autocracy and for the suppression of 
popular movements. In actual fact, it is hardly necessary to 
say, the policy of the Paramount Power in such circumstances 
would be perfectly clear. It was laid down some years ago 
by the Butler Committee, and it has recently been reaffirmed 
in Parliamentary Questions and Answers. The obligations 
of the Paramount Power extend both to protecting the Rulers 
against violence and disorder, and to advising and assisting 
Rulers to remedy such legitimate grievances of their subjects 
as might be found to exist. Moreover, as the Butler Com- 
mittee noted: ‘ The guarantee to protect a Prince against 
insurrection carries with it an obligation to enquire into the 
causes of insurrection and to demand that the Prince shall 
remedy legitimate grievances.’ It is obvious, notwithstand- 
ing that the intervention of the Paramount Power in such 
circumstances is a very delicate matter, only to be undertaken 
with reluctance. The Congress leaders fully appreciate this 
fact, and have for some time laboured to convince the Rulers 
of the Indian States that the Congress can make more trouble 
in vatious ways for the State administrations than the 
Paramount Power can easily remedy. 

But it is to be doubted whether the covert or overt threats 
of the Congress, which have from time to time materialised 
in grave disturbances and embarrassment to the State adminis- . 
trations, have so far achieved the object which the Congress 
presumably has in view. The British Government has stated 
in unmistakable language that while it certainly will not 
discourage the growth of constitutional reforms in the States, 
it will not press particular institutions upon the Rulers, with 
whom responsibility for the form assumed by the State 
administrations, as well as for their proper functioning, must 
inevitably reside. This is, of course, a well-understood 
constitutional maxim ; the British Government has neither 
the right nor the desire to rule the Indian States. Nevet- 
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theless, this perfectly correct enunciation of the position has 
aroused violent protests from the Congress. party, nie 
unfortunately, no, less a. person.than Mr. Gandhi. 

British are accused of discouraging the growth paste 
tional. government within the States, and the Princes are 
solemnly called upon to look forward to the day, when the 
Congress, rather than the British, will constitute the Pata- 
thount Power so far as the States are concerned. Undoubtedly 
behind these latest pronouncements there lies a real element of 
disappointment, for Congress. seems to. have reckoned 
confidently that a considerable measure of official encourage- 
ment for the liberalisation of governmental. institutions in 
the States would be forthcoming. Whether such encourage- 
ment can ever proceed beyond approval and goodwill .may 
be doubted ; indeed, Lord Linlithgow’ probably went as far 
as any British official could go in this direction in his address 
to the Chamber of Princes on Match 13th: while the 
Chancellor of the Chamber, in reply, pointed out how gravely 
Congress activities were discouraging real reform within the 
States. It must be remembered in this connection that Lord 


_ Linlithgow’s intervention in the Rajkot dispute, which 


brought Mr. Gandhi’s fast to an end, was confined to a 
brilliantly practical suggestion for resolving impartially the 
particular point in issue. At the moment of writing it looks 
as though Mr. Gandhi would once again cast his authority 
upon the side of moderation. The deplorable events at Ranpur 
gave him a severe shock, and the changes which his followers 
made at Triputi in the resolution proposed by Mr. Bose’s 
patty converted a virtual ultimatum to the States into a mere 


warning. 

The truth is that the Congtess, in emphasising the contrast 
between ‘ Democratic British India’ and ‘ Autocratic States 
India,’ has based its strident demands upon a serious fallacy. 
Political development in British India has been largely 
stimulated by the desire to wrest power from the hands of a 
Government under non-Indian control. This motive has 
been absent in the case of the Indian States, which have never 
known foreign rule and have always enjoyed local autonomy 
in greater or lesser degree. The Indian States have thetefore 
no experience of that clear-cut division between Government 
and governed from which the Nationalist. movement in 
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British India primarily derives its origin. And although it is 
difficult to make any generalisation which will apply without 
modification to the immensely vatying conditions of the 
Indian States, it may be asserted that in many cases the iden- 
tity both of sentiment and of interest between the Govern- 
ment and the governed is very marked. Where appreciable 
discontent exists, it is largely due to the operation of the same 
economic factors as produce discontent in British India, and 
is, as a rule, directed more against the imperfect operation 
of some simple and antiquated governmental machine, of 
against the prevalence of some ancient custom now considered 
oppressive, than against the Ruler himself or his Ministers. 
But it is both easy and dangerous for trained agitators to 
work up mass movements among an ignorant and credulous 
people—as is shown by the Bazalgette tragedy. 

In certain of the very advanced States, where education 
is universal and where literacy, both male and female, has 
reached figures infinitely beyond anything which British 
India can show, there are some signs of a genuine local 
movement in favour of Responsible Government. of a 
Western model, but in the majority of cases where a popular 
movement for the reform of the Government exists without 
being fomented artificially from without, it takes the form of 
a demand for the more regular operation of those institutions 
whereby popular sentiment and desires can be brought to 
the attention of the administration. The urban middle-class 
in the States, as in British India, is largely influenced by the 
personality of Mr. Gandhi, and would sometimes like to see 
the influence of its own class rank in the counsels of the States 
with the landholding aristocracy and the wealthy merchants. 
But in the majority of cases in which the States administrations 
have undertaken reforms on theit own initiative it has been 
found amply sufficient to constitute representative councils 
for the promulgation of legislation and for the focussing of 
popular opinion. From this point of view it must be pro- 
nounced distinctly unfortunate that some of the worst cases 
of friction appeat to have occurred in certain of the best- 
administered States; but, from the information at present 
available, it seems clear that these particular disorders were 
largely fomented by external agency, even though the 
handling of them by State officials, accustomed as they are 
to the harmonious atmosphere which has for so long charac- 
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terised the States, may not always have been adequate to 
situations suddenly created. On the whole, it must be said that 

sive States Governments have so far weathered the 
storm well; few have shown any signs of capitulation to 
extreme Congress demands, although all ate traditionally 
amenable to any genuine sentiments and desires expressed 
by their own people. For the time being, however, the States 
have been put upon the defensive, and efforts are being made 
to strengthen the ties between them by reconstituting the 
machinery of the Chamber of Princes in order to'allow the 
gteat States to play their full part in common deliberations. 

It is difficult to deny, on any impartial examination, that 
the recent Congress campaign against the States has had two 
unfortunate effects. In the first place, it has further aggravated 
the tension between Congress and the Moslem League, 
whose leaders clearly perceive that Congress, to whatevet 
extent it may be honestly animated by the desire to promote 
democratic institutions in the States, is really engaged upon 
a tactical manceuvre with the object of securing power in 
the Central Legislatures. Accordingly, Moslem complaints 
tegatding ‘ Congress terrorism ’ have been redoubled ; there 
has been talk of organising Moslem ‘ passive resistance ’ in 
opposition to the Hindu mass-movements directed against 
Moslem States, and certain prominent adherents of the Moslem 
League have shown signs of making overtures to the States 
for an alliance against sections of opinion which appear to 
threaten both alike. Since the States have prided themselves, 
not without justice, on their capacity for mitigating in their 
own territories the communal tension so unfortunately 
epidemic. in British India, they will doubtless regard. the 
possibility of such an alliance with caution. 

Of greater momentary importance is probably the 
second consequence—an aggravation of the anxieties with 
which the State administrations view the approach of 
Federation. Much has been written on the reasons which 
induced the States representatives in the first Round Table 
Conference to accede to the request from British India to 
join in the creation of an All-India Federal Constitution, 
and it suffices here to notice that these reasons fall under three 
categories. First is the element of idealism, which. it is 
important not to underestimate. The greater States, which 
have never come under British rule, and are by tradition the 
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custodians of Indian ideas in art, politics and philosophy, 
tegard themselves as in a position to make a real contribution 
to the self-governing India for which they are as eager as 
any British Indian Nationalist. Secondly, they have their 
own particular kind of * freedom ’to pursue. Any suggestion 
that the Indian States desire to increase their ‘ independence’ 
can proceed only from misconception ; but they ate in fact 
anxious to substitute for the discretionary diplomatic autho- 
tity of the Political Department, which has controlled their 
activities in many ways, a more definite and precisely func- 
tioning machinery such as they hope may be provided by 
such institutions as the Federal Court. In the third place 
they desire, like British India, to acquire an opportunity of 
making plain their views and expounding their interests in 
matters, particularly economic, affected by policies laid down 
for the whole country. The system by which a British Indian 
Central Government in effect controls their vital interests in 
a vatiety of directions, while making no provision for their 
representation, has for long struck them as extremely 
unsatisfactory. 

For all these, and a number of cognate reasons, many 
Indian States have lent their steady support to the section of 
opinion that holds that Federation in some form or other 
is not only inevitable but necessary. But the organic nature 
of the precise federation proposed, and the magnitude of the 
sactifices in sovereignty which they find themselves called 
upon to make, have taken them somewhat by surprise, while 
the delays which have ensued in the completion of the 
federal structure have dulled much of the earlier enthusiasm, 
have encoutaged the discovery of difficulties, and have 
fostered the creation of doubt. Hitherto, the main anxieties 
of the States have turned upon such questions as the avoidance 
of ‘ Federal outposts ’ in State territory, whose existence may 
divide the allegiance of their subjects; upon the fear of 
encroachment by federal organs and federal officers upon 
functions not specifically made over to the Federation, and 
upon the difficulty of preserving intact those spheres of power 
ot privilege, whether within or without State territory, which 
are in theory to remain unchanged after the inception of 
Federation. 

At this point it is necessary to make clear that it is not 
only the State Governments which are concerned at the neat 
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approach of Federation. In many States strong popular 
sentiments exist, of which the administrations have to take 
full notice. It is a great mistake to represent all the States 
peoples as panting eagerly for participation in the blessings 
which British India enjoys at present under Provincial 
autonomy, or may enjoy in the future under a federal 


dispensation. Both organised and unorganised bodies of 
opinion in many States have expressed themselves highly 

ical of the desirability of their Government acceding to 
the Federal Constitution. Indeed, in a number of States 
definite pledges have been given by the administration that 
accession will not in fact be consummated until the suggested 
terms have been ‘examined, not only by the officials, but also 
by the leaders of public opinion. Suspicion centrés in part 
tound the belief that the States will have to make heavy 
financial sacrifices, and that the level of ‘taxation, which is 
now as a whole substantially below that of British India, may 
be increased: But there is also a very genuine sentiment in 
many States against what is regarded as the merging of the 
traditional independence of the unit in any scheme embracing 
a larger whole, and this State patriotism has a force of which 
the Ruler and his Ministers are obliged to take the most 
setious notice. In smaller units, which are in close proximity 
to focal points of Congress opinion, sentiment: is largely 
influenced by feeling over the border; and the desire for 
Federation has almost vanished on account of British Indian 
criticisms of the projected scheme. 

It will readily be understood that when to these doubts 
and difficulties, whether of the Administration, of the States 
populations, or of both, have been added manifest indications 
of the deliberate hostility of Congress, the possibility of the 
speedy entry of the States into Federation has not, to say the 
least of it, been improved. This is the more unfortunate in 
that the enormous labour of preparing the Instruments of 
A specifying the terms upon which the States will 

be permitted to federate, has now been completed, and the 
documents themselves have already been communicated to the 
individual States. So far as can be gathered, official opinion 
seems confident that a sufficient number of States will, within 
the next few months, signify their desire to accede to Federa- 
tion, to enable the Federal Constitution to be inaugurated at 


any moment which may suit administrative convenience. The 
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number required to comply with the provisions of the Act is 
not very large. If all the States entitled to send more than one 
representative to each Chamber of the Legislature should 
decide to accede, twenty-nine or thirty States would suffice, 
But the defection of a single great State might largely increase 
the requisite minimum, besides acting as a definite disco 

ment to medium-sized and small units. Only the future can 
show whether official confidence is justified ; private advices 
from a variety of sources combine to produce the impression 
that the issue is by no means free from doubt. In the 
preparation of the Instruments of Accession, as Lord Linlith- 
gow pointed out in his December speech and reiterated in 
March, everything possible has been done to apply a just 
judgment to the safeguards which the States Governments 
desire for their own protection, but in so doing the ideal of 
the unity of India has been kept uppermost. No doubt this 
isa perfectly proper attitude, but it is necessary to remember 
that the apprehensions of many States are very real. 

From this review of the present complicated situation in 
India it is apparent that the difficulties which surround the 
completion of the Federal Constitution are in essence those of 
opinion. The criticisms which have been brought against 
the Constitution envisaged by the 1935 Act are so varied in 
their scope, and in many cases so incompatible one with the 
other, that the British Government is probably justified in its 
determination to proceed with the original scheme, without 
modification of the Act, in the hope that all genuine difficulties 
may be overcome by the same process of informal assurances 
and understandings which secured the inception of the 
Provincial Constitutions. There is, however, one important 
difference between the inauguration of Provincial autonomy 
and the inauguration of the Federation. Provincial autonomy 
was a matter for settlement between the British Government 
and Nationalist opinion in British India. But the inauguration 
of Federation requires the co-operation, not only of these 
two parties, but of the third party, namely, the Indian States. 

Despite the clamant expressions of opinion from different 
camps in British India, it is the decision of the States which 
will determine when, and perhaps whether, the new Consti- 
tution will materialise. 

L. F. RusHproox WI.xiAMs. 
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THE NAVY AND THE SPANISH WAR 


THE outbreak of the Spanish cival war in 1936 brought a 
large section of the Mediterranean Fleet hurrying westward 
to Gibraltar, many of the ships to be dispersed almost at once 
to various different parts of the Spanish coast. And there, 
with little respite, they or their reliefs remained until the end 
of the war. 

One of the first tasks that the ships found themselves 
ptesented with was the large-scale evacuation of refugees. 
It was a task that was far from being a novelty to British 
men-of-war, and the officers and men set about doing it in 
the same manner that has caused the Royal Navy to be 
remembered with gratitude by the victims of war and perse- 
cution, volcano and earthquake all the world over on countless 
occasions in the past. 

Coincident with the succouting of these unfortunates, 
there arose another and even more ancient problem demand- 
ing the Navy’s attention. This was the protection of British 
merchant shipping. The outbreak of the fighting brought 
claims from both sides to exercise belligerent rights at sea. 
These claims requited the most careful consideration in other 
maritime countries, and especially in Great Britain. The 
ptactice of belligerent rights at sea had undergone considerable 
changes during the Great War, albeit many of these changes 
had been nominally -within the framework of the pre-war 
tules. At the outbreak of the war in 1914, there were legally 
many handicaps on the exercise of sea power in the inter- 
ception of enemy seaborne supplies, and the list of non- 
contraband goods was long and substantial. 

The war played havoc with these pre-war conventions 
without actually leading to their express repudiation. Instead, 
the plea of reprisals against alleged enemy illegalities was used 
for the purpose of abandoning one after another of the agreed 
regulations until, in practice, there were practically none of 

367 
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them left. By the end of the war almost every existing 
commodity was on the contraband list except ostrich feathers, 
while the invention of the doctrine of final enemy destination 
known as ‘ continuous voyage’ was utilised to prevent the 
evasion of the contraband laws by means of indirect routeing 
through foreign countries. Restrictions on the economic 
blockade .of a belligerent country had almost. disappeared, 
and even if the old rules were still theoretically in force, the 
‘ reprisals’ doctrine had given the world an instructive 
lesson in how to get round them. 

In these circumstances, the grant of belligerent. status to 
the Spanish contestant$.would probably have exposed British 
and other neutral shipping to extensive interference by both 
Nationalist and Republican forces which, in view of the ample 
evasionary precedents furnished in the Great War, it might 
have been very difficult to withstand. The decision to 
regard the conflict as a civil rebellion overcame this diffi- 
culty and enabled the maritime Powers, if necessary, to give 
armed protection to their own commerce. 

But this arrangement had its limitations. One convention 
that could not be got over in that way was the undisputed 
right of a nation to exercise jurisdiction over its own terti- 
torial waters, which are commonly deemed (though there are 
certain exceptions) to extend to three miles from the shore, 
Whatever classification, therefore, was given to the conflict 
that was going on, it was obvious that, at the very least, the 
tight of the Spanish Government side to sovereignty over 
its own territorial waters could not be denied ; and since the 
Nationalists were in possession of a long stretch of coastline, 
the British Government decided on a working compromise, 
by which each side was given a free hand inside its own 
territorial waters but no interference with British shipping 
was to be tolerated outside the three-mile limit. 

Both sides had originally declared a blockade of the 
opposing coastlines, but the respective naval forces wete in 
each case too weak to make such a blockade anything like 
effective over the large areas involved ; and for some months, 
little attempt was made to interfere with commerce. 

The Nationalist attack on the northern coast towns, 
however, converted a nominal blockade into a real one. By 
concentrating their naval units in the comparatively small 
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compass of the northern coast from Bilbao to Gijon, the 
Nationalists were able, for the first time, to provide a sufficient 
blockading force. The situations that ensued were, to some 
extent, reminiscent of the American rum fleet of prohibition 
days. At Santander and Gijon there,.were sometimes as 
many as seven or eight merchant ships lying stopped just 
outside the three-mile limit, while a Spanish cruiser would 
lie in wait on the other side to snap them up if they attempted 
to. cross it. Merchant ships would sometimes wait as long as 
a fortnight in the hope of some opportunity to slip into 
harbour. They were seldom successful, and on the whole the 
blockade at these two places was entirely successful. 

The position at Bilbao was different ; for there the shore . 
batteries were able to keep the blockading cruisers more than 
three miles from the shore, and consequently in the region 
where British naval protection could be given to shipping. 
Nevertheless, the Nationalist warships made an initial attempt 
to exercise their powers of blockade in this forbidden ‘ open 
sea’ area. Early in 1937, the British ship Thorpe Hall was 
stopped by the. Almirante Cervera about six miles from the 
shore. On this being reported to Commander (now Captain) 
C. Caslon, at that time senior officer on the northern Spanish 
coast with a division of destroyers, he steamed up to secure 
het release, For a time matters looked as if they might lead 
to a clash. Both sides were cleared for action, and the 
Spaniard had the heavier guns ; but in the end the Spanish 
captain accepted the situation and made off. As a result of 
this encounter we brought the Hood, and later the battleship 
Royal Oak, to the Bilbaon coast in order to ensure having 
adequate force on the spot. 

In these often delicate operations our younger officers 
showed admirable qualities of judgment, initiative and 
resource in circumstances in which they would certainly have 
been blamed for too energetic action, and were at the time 
actually being censured by Opposition speakers in Parliament 
for not being energetic enough. 
lye What with the protection of shipping, the evacuation of 
refugees, and the necessity for observation squadrons in the 
Straits of Gibraltar, Majorca, and other places, the calls on 
the navy were heavy, and the normal peace-time routine of 
the Mediterranean fleet was thrown completely out of gear. 
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The naval year is ordinarily a very full one. Seamanship, 
gunnery, torpedo, submarine and other forms of training take 
up the main part of the time; and cruises to foreign ports, 
various sporting events, such as regattas, athletic sports, rifle 
meetings, and football competitions, fill in the gaps. All 
these activities were seriously interfered with by the demands 
of the Spanish war. With a large proportion of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet tied to the Spanish coast, anything in the nature 
of regular training, and even more of recreation, became 
exceedingly difficult. Indeed, the calls on the Mediterranean 
fleet became at times so numerous that for long periods a 
number of Home fleet ships were sent out to reinforce it. 
On an average, it worked out that most ships did about a 
fortnight a month on duty somewhere on the Spanish coast 
and four days to a week at their base, probably either 
Gibraltar or Palma. The time at the base was nominally a 
rest and shore-going period, but it also provided the only 
opportunity for gunnery and torpedo practices, so that the 
real stand-off time was liable to be a good deal less. 

In the early part of the war, the periods on war duty, 
though they sometimes entailed much sea-time and extta 
vigilance, were interesting enough. Actions between ships 
of the rival Spanish navies, bombardments of Algeciras, the 
blockade of Bilbao, the capture of Malaga, and other similar 
episodes provided plenty of incident. The Nyon patrol 
period, which followed, was much less exciting. The patrol 
had come into being in consequence of attacks on shipping by 
unknown submarines, the participating nationalities being 
given different areas to patrol. The main British area was the 
Western Mediterranean, and anti-submarine patrols, mostly 
of destroyers, were established along the routes which mer- 
chant vessels were publicly recommended to use. These 
surface patrols were supplemented by British flying boats 
operating from the French port of Oran on the North African 
coast. It is worthy of remark that the flying boats found 
themselves unable to do their work without a depot ship, and 
the submarine tender Cyclops had to be diverted from her 
normal duties to minister to their needs. 

The destroyers on Nyon patrol were ordered to keep watch 
on their detecting devices for the location of submerged 
submarines which, if discovered, they were then to depth- 
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charge without further question. This meant patrolling up 
and down, up and down, in fair weather and foul, out of 
sight of land and seeing nothing, day after day until relieved ; 
and then coming back every fortnight or thereabouts for 
another spell. 

The dullness of this routine was not even mitigated by 
any real prospect of encountering the objects of the search. 
The cessation of the submarine attacks almost as soon as the 
Nyon patrols had been established made it clear that the 
nation, whichever it was, to whom the submarines belonged 
had decided that the game was no longer worth the candle, 
and had brought its submarines back to port and respecta- 
bility. This discreet behaviour on the part of the pirate © 
Admiralty, if one may so describe it, not only rendered the 
Nyon patrol work very wearisome, but also deprived us of 
what might have been useful knowledge as to the efficiency 
of the post-war submarine-detecting apparatus, which had not 
hitherto been tried out under war conditions. The disap- 
pearance of the quarry left this question still untested, though 
a certain amount of experience was gained in the ability of the 
detection personfiel to remain in operation during long 
periods. 

In addition to the Nyon patrols, there was usually a ship 
at anchor off Barcelona and Valencia, and another at Palma, 
Majorca. The ships off the Spanish Government ports 
were there to keep in touch with the British Consul (or 
Minister if he happened to be present), and also to give 
assistance to British merchant ships approaching harbour, 
who might be attacked by aircraft or molested by surface 
vessels while still in the open sea. The men-of-war employed 
on this duty remained in position, as a rule, for a week at a 
time. And a very unpleasant week it usually was. To 
begin with, the men were not allowed ashore, only the officers 
being permitted to land. The former were thus cooped up 
on board for the whole week. In the bigger ships, where 
deck space was comparatively extensive, something could be 
done by organising games and recreations to keep the men 
amused and give their muscles a stretch. But destroyers 
ptovided insufficient room for taking exercise on board ; 
while, being small and lively ships, and being anchored, 
speecially at Valencia, well out clear of the land, it did not 
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require much swell to make them roll their bilges out of water 
for hours and even days on end. What was still worse, 
ships had to be darkened at night in view of the possibility 
of air attack; which meant that in the height of Mediter- 
ranean summer every opening into the fresh ait had to be 
ruthlessly screwed up and covered over, after which the living 
spaces rapidly became as hot as a furnace. There would 
have been nothing very much in putting up with such condi- 
tions once in a while; but to do so time after time was 4 
different matter. , 
The Navy’s relations with the two sides were marked 
by an impartiality which was as genuine as it was diploma- 
tically correct. At first our officers were instructed to keep 
entirely aloof, and if official calls were paid on them in either 
Nationalist or Government ports, they were not to retum 
them, explaining at the same time that it was to emphasise 
Great Britain’s strict neutrality that this procedure was being 
followed. After a time this rule was relaxed to the extent 
that calls were allowed to be returned; while, still later, 
ing officets began to give a certain amount of 
hospitality to the leading men at the ports they were visiting. 
Thus, the Spanish Admiral at Palma was an occasional guest 
on board a British ship, while the Republican Governot of 
Valencia is known to have been similarly entertained. The 
latter used to apologise for coming on board to dinner without 
his collar or tie. His own people might misunderstand it, he 
explained, if he attempted to be any more dressy. 
Nevertheless, though official relations were correct, and, 
as between individuals, sometimes even sympathetic, it cannot 


be said that Britain was popular with either side. Indeed,’ 


her twofold unpopularity can be regarded as the true measure 
of her neutrality. The Government side was tesentful 
because of our refusal to allow the export of arms, while the 
Nationalists were indignant at the curtailment of their offen- 
sive power through the denial of belligerent rights. The 
attitude of Nationalist officers towards our own was, in fact, 
for long distinctly cool, until a certain episode brought about: 
a change of ‘sentiment. 

One day in March, 1938, a Spanish Nationalist officer was 
talking to an English lady at Palma, when a British destroyer 
leader with blistered paint, and looking very much the worse 
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for wear, was seen steaming into the anchorage. * Ah,’ said 
the Spaniard maliciously, ‘she looks as if she had had an 
accident. I hope. she is full of dead and wounded,’ His 
hopes were not unjustified, but the dead and wounded were 
Spaniards, and not British. The night before, the Nationalist 
cruiser Ba/eares had been torpedoed by Government destroyers, 
her oil fuel had caught fire, and she had burnt furiously for 
a time before going to the bottom. ‘With her had been 
several consorts ; but when she was torpedoed, these had gone 
offand left her. Two British torpedo craft chanced, however, 
to see the glare of her flames. They were the Kempenfelt 
(Captain R. R. McGrigor) and the Boreas. (Commander 
J. W. M. Eaton). Closing to investigate, they immediately: © 
set about the work of rescue. While the Boreas lowered boats 
to pick up the men already in the water, the Kempenfelt, at no 
little risk to herself, went alongside the burning vessel, and 
only shoved off just in time before the doomed ship capsized 
and sank. By this means the two British ships were able to 
save about 400 men who, deserted by their own fleet-mates, 
must otherwise have perished. From that time onwards 
telations between the British and Nationalist navies were 
more cordial. 

Of the Government navy, our ships saw very little ; 
partly because it was based on Cartagena, which our men-of- 
wat seldom visited, and partly because the disorganisation 
atising out of the ‘ liquidation’ of the officers stood in the way 
of the normal exchange of courtesies customary between 
watships of all nations; But at Barcelona or Valencia, 
whenever our officers landed in uniform, they were always 
saluted respectfully by any soldiers who passed them, though 
a clenched fist is hatdly the ideal manner vot expressing a 
deferential salutation. 

Our men were allowed ashore at Palma, but not, as already 
telated, at Government ports. At Palma, the British liberty- 
men kept themselves to themselves and did not mix either 
with the Nationalist Spaniards or the Italians who were also 
using the port. The decision not to allow the men to land 
in Government Spain was due to a variety of reasons. It 
dated from the early days of the conflict, when Government 
Spain was in the first tumultuous throes of revolution, and 
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churches were still burning, revolvers were being used 


freely, and the town services had largely broken down, 


resulting in dirt, disease and unburied dead. Later on, when 
compatative order and organisation reappeared, the war 
conditions, including shortage of food and the constant 
possibility of casualties by air raid, made it desirable still to 
keep our men on board their ships. 

The general effect of the Spanish war on the navy in the 
Mediterranean can hardly be said to be on the profit side of 
its account. For over two years the proper training of the 
fleet was seriously dislocated. So many ships had to be 
employed on patrol duty or dispersed at different places round 
the Spanish coast and in the Balearic islands that no systematic 
programme of gunnery, torpedo, fleet air arm and tactical 
exercises could be arranged, and the battle efficiency of that 
part of the fleet must to some extent have been detrimentally 
affected, though there is no need to suppose that the loss has 
been serious. Still, some loss there must have been. Nor 
can it honestly be said that the Nyon patrols provided us with 
conclusive evidence regarding our anti-submarine organisa- 
tion. This organisation may (or may not) be as good as 
official spokesmen declare, but the Spanish war did not pro- 
vide us with clear proof one way or the other. On the other 
hand, the successful return to harbour of H.M.S. Hunter after 
being mined in a particularly vulnerable patt of the hull gives 
satisfactory testimony to the soundness of our modetn 
destroyer construction. 

But the brightest feature of the war, as is usually the case 
on such occasions as these, has been the bearing of the officers 
and men in the face of discomfort and hardship. We have to 
realise that for over two years very large numbers of them 
have been living under semi-war conditions, cut off from theit 
normal expected recreations and relaxations, in many cases 
separated from their wives after paying their passages to Malta, 
and engaged for a great part of the time on exceedingly dull 
and wearisome patrol and similar work. As usual, however, 
the men have accepted all these added burdens uncom- 
plainingly, though it is peace time for them just as much as it 


is for us. And we, as is our way, too, take all their extra toil, 


and privation endured on our behalf for granted. 
RussELL GRENFELL. 
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COMMENTARY 
April 11th 


A‘sorr, sunny day. Taken unawares by the fine weather, 
people in the streets have a slightly astonished look ; 
astonished and a bit exhausted, too, for clouts have not yet 
been cast, and we sweat gently in our winter vests, blink and 
pant a little in the spring sunshine. 

As I go to lunch, the news-bills read: ‘ France Stops 
Army Leave’; but I have learned when not to buy a paper, 
to know when the news-bill will correspond with an announce- 
ment of the same length in the Stop Press, saying the same 
thing. Anyhow, it’s a heavenly day, and the situation will 
hold till after lunch ; it can wait as far as I’m concerned. 

But one cannot evade the crisis so easily. Here in the 
restaurant sits a group of journalists, and among them a 
tefugee from the Sudetenland. Nobody talks of the crisis ; 
but an American journalist tells us the story of how Queen 
Martie of Rumania was introduced to a famous American 
psychiatrist: ‘This is Queen Marie of Rumania.’ ‘ Very 
interesting,’ says the psychiatrist, absent-mindedly, ‘ and how 
long has she had this idea?” We laugh at this; but now we 
have started to tell jokes, and the latest jokes are political— 
there is the one about M. Bonnet, and about what King 
Catol told Herr Hitler, and about Dr. Goebbels’s operation. 
It is a proper enough approach to what is, after all, a gigantic 
clownery. Ina silence the refugee says : ‘ It’s very near now, 
don’t you think ?” War has become imminent enough to be 
referred to as ‘it.’ We agree, tiredly, that it is very near ; 
and the inevitable discussion begins. 

Walking back through the warm streets, everybody is 
depressed by a news-bill which reads: ‘ Duce’s Message to 
Premier.’ Somebody says: ‘If Musso assures him of his 
good faith again, we’re done for’ ; and somebody else says : 
‘I wonder if this situation is what the Bible meant by: And 


4 little child shall lead them?’ But the best comment on the 
575 
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crisis is made by the American, with a sigh: ‘ Why doesn’t 
Hitler get married and settle down ?’ 


* * * * * 


One of the worst things about the tension we live in now is 
that it induces a state of morbid excitement which is almost 
exhilarating. There is a tendency to dramatise oneself, to 
feel one is living in ‘ momentous times,’ and one recognises 
the feeling as a symptom of illness, like a mild temperature. 
I suppose it is chiefly a defence-mechanism ; for if one were 
soberly aware, all the time, of all the present situation implies, 
life would be scarcely tolerable. To feel a little melodramatic 
about it is one solution; another is what Mr. Isherwood 
calls ‘ that special form of hysteria known as “ business as 
usual.”’ > 

For some people, however, the crisis is already insup- 
portable. At an inquest recently it was revealed that two 
elderly women had committed suicide after listening to the 
B.B.C. news-bulletin on Good Friday. ‘That means wat,’ 
one of them said, and the same phrase was used by a youth 
who killed himself last September after listening to a broad- 
cast speech by Herr Hitler. An elderly man took his life 
after listening to the news-bulletin on April 14th. These 
deaths will no doubt increase the resentment of those who 
complained up and down the correspondence columns of 
The Times some months ago that the B.B.C. news-bulletins 
were alarming. At the inquest on one of the women who 
heatd the Good Friday bulletin, the coroner said: ‘The 
news is not always happily expressed on the wireless.’ (It 
would be interesting to know what light-hearted formula 
he could have found for the announcement that Italy had 
invaded Albania.) Resentment at bad news seems to me a 
typically English reaction—it is not so much the state of 
affairs which disturbs us as the fact that it is brought to our 
notice, and apparently the prospect of war is now included 
among the things one doesn’t mention. If a world wat 
should break out, however, it would be difficult to keep it 
dark, and complete suppression of bad news is scarcely 
ptacticable. J think the difficulty might be met by having a 
special Bad News Bulletin, to be announced as such, with 
an interval of, say, three minutes to give nervous listeners 
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time to switch off. A Good News Bulletin could be read at 
another time, perhaps by some well-known comedian. 

Bo Buen he svete tM 
April 13th 

A peevish wind, left over from March, comes now to nag 
at our fine weather. The morning news-bills declare: 
‘World Awaits Premier,’ and behind me on the ’bus a man 
says to his friend: ‘Do you think he'll bring it off this 
time ?’ and his friend says: ‘ Well, if he doesn’t he’s finished, 
here and in America too.” But, as it turns out, these men are 
not hanging on the Premier’s words; they are merely dis- 
cussing Tommy Farr and his chances against Red Burman at . 
Harringay. 

At four o’clock a report of the speech is broadcast, and 
what a familiar speech it is! Listening to it, I was reminded 
of that Hyde Park orator whose speech is so well known that 
his audience, in chorus, anticipates every phrase. We cannot 
quite anticipate Mr. Chamberlain, but here are phrases and 
sentiments to which we are well accustomed : 


Public opinion throughout the world has once again been pro- 
foundly shocked by this fresh exhibition of the use of force. . . . 
To everyone, whatever his faith, whether Christian or Moslem, 
it must be apparent that a powerful nation has imposed its will on 
a small and relatively defenceless country, and has done so by an 
imposing show of armed force. . . . It will I am sure be felt widely 
in this country and in the world at large that the action taken by 
Italy in Albania, so far from contributing to the general cause of 
peace and security, must inevitably be a cause of further uneasiness 
and increased international tension. . . . I frankly confess my deep 
disappointment at an action by the Italian Government which has 
cast a shadow over the genuineness of their intentions to carry out 
their undertakings. 

Apart from the concluding understatement, there is little to 
disagree with in this dragging summary; and we have to 
remember that what has long been obvious to most of us is 
still something of a novelty to Mr. Chamberlain ; but time is 
short. I have heard Mr. Chamberlain accused of fiddling while 
Rome burns; but I do not think that if he were in Nero’s 
position Mr. Chamberlain would fiddle. I think he would 
make a speech, and that it would go something like this : 

VoL. CKXV—No. 747 u 
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The fact, which I think I may say has been established beyond 
question, that the greater part of this city is now in flames, will 
cause, I have no doubt, feelings of profound uneasiness and even 
alarm among those inhabitants who are conscious of the possibility 
of a threat to their security. The question we have to ask ourselves 
is whether this conflagration has not now created a situation which 
is incompatible with the safety of the community as a whole. I 
am sure that it will be generally agreed that the collapse of most of 
our public buildings, so far from relieving the apprehension which 
has been widely felt, has served only to increase anxiety and to 
administer a further shock to confidence. If the city is on fire, and 
if the lives of its inhabitants are in danger, then I confess that I find 
it difficult to reconcile this state of affairs with the view that there 
is no cause for misgivings in a situation which, if permitted to 
develop, may prove detrimental to the well-being of all concerned. 
It has been suggested that the Fire Brigade should be called, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that this suggestion is one which 
deserves the most serious consideration, and I may add that we are 
keeping in close touch with representatives of the Fire Brigade, 
with a view to such measures as it may be necessary to take in 
pursuit of our general aim to restore the confidence we all so 
earnestly desire. . . . 


* * * * * 


After the slow gesticulations of Mr. Chamberlain it was 
something of a relief to watch Tommy Farr and his straight 
left at the Tatler Cinema, where the fight was televised. Tele- 
vision on a large screen is still in its early stages, and if you are 
sitting neat the front, as I was, the effect is rather like a scene 
in an aquarium, or like an animated spirit photograph, every- 
thing a little ectoplasmic and edges inclined to run a bit ; but 
you get used to it, and with a duplicate ringside crowd cheer- 
ing, and even shouting advice, it becomes exciting. No doubt 
television will soon be perfected ; and when it is life-coloured 
and stereoscopic, and installed in every home, nobody will 
need to travel anywhere to see anything. This will be the 
final triumph of an age which has conquered distance and 
made it possible to travel everywhere and see everything. 


* * * * * 


Since Sir John Anderson made it clear that his aim in 
A.R.P. was to ensure that civilians run the same ‘ ghastly 
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" fisks’ as the fighting forces, ‘there have been some further 


ptonouncements. An eminent A.R.P. official summed up the 
matter a while ago in the slogan: ‘ We are all in the trenches 
now.’ The reference to trenches was perhaps unfortunate, 
since there are practically no trenches for civilians to be in, 
and such tactless phrasing gives the jitterbugs an opportunity 
to carp and chatter—they are now saying that they don’t 
want more protection than soldiers and sailors, but they 
would be glad to have as much. Meanwhile Sir John Ander- 
son continues to ruminate on strutted basements and steel 
kennels. A small number of the population is now provided 
with kennels, and those with back-gardens, or with the means 
of quarrying in the cement of their back-yards, have been able . 
to bury the kennels as instructed, though they have not always 
been able to prevent them from filling with water. In 
vatious congested neighbourhoods, such as Finsbury, the 
kennels cannot be used—these might be called the ‘ ghastly 
tisk’ neighbourhoods, which will help to preserve a proper 
balance between casualties at home and in the front line. 

It is ironic that Finsbury should be in this plight, since it 
was the Finsbury Council which worked out the only A.R.P. 
scheme to offer protection from bombs. Sir John has just 
rejected this scheme, on the grounds that everybody might 
not be able to get into the proposed shelters in time, though 
Sir John does not suggest what they are to get into instead. 
The Finsbury Council, I understand, based their calculations 
on an even shorter period of warning than Sir John allows ; 
but these technical quibbles are really beside the point, for it 
is clear that if the scheme were perfect, and provided absolute 
protection from bombing, it would be even less acceptable to 
Sit John than it is now. We are all in the trenches. 

Last March Mr. H. Riley, leader of the Finsbury Borough 
Council, announced that the Council had decided to go ahead 
with part of the scheme on their own initiative, and as yet no 
way of preventing this appears to have been found. Mr. 
Riley had some interesting comments to make on Sir John’s 
admission that he did not know what a bomb-proof shelter 
was. He said: 

I suggest that he should visit some of the Government Depart- 
ments where they are constructing deep bomb-proof shelters which 
have not been revealed to the public. At the War Office they have 
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beenexcavating to a depth much lower than that proposed in the 
Finsbury scheme. They have rooms deep down, protected with 
reinforced concrete. This room strength is of an extent comparable 
to no other in the country. There are girders eighteen inches by 
ten inches and six feet apart, solidly underpinned, driven in with 
oak wedges, and concreted in. The partition walls are made of 
solid steel. 


Apparently the slogan should be revised to read: ‘ We are all 
in the trenches now, except at the War Office.’ 


* * * 





* * 


Abril 20th 

A while ago, during some minor crisis or other, a French 
statesman said: ‘It rests now with England.’ What he 
meant, as everybody understood, was: ‘It rests now with 
Mr. Chamberlain,’ just as when Mr. Chamberlain refers to 
‘ Germany’s attitude,’ we all know that he really means ‘ Herr 
Hitler’s attitude.’ History is now in charge of two or three 
men, and if we choose on occasion to refer to them as coun- 
tries we might as well be consistent. There is no reason why 
our historians, having written, say: ‘ England at this time 
took up a firm attitude,’ should not also record that: ‘ Eng- 
land at this time went up to Scotland for a week’s fishing,’ 
ot ‘Germany, after a breakfast of prunes, drove to the 
Reichstag.’ This identification of countries with statesmen 
cannot be carried beyond a certain point, however. When 
the head of a State declares that the State will fight for this or 
that, he is not usually referring to himself; it is understood 
that it is the State which will do the fighting. 

It may be recorded, however, that to-day is Germany’s 
birthday. At the time of writing there has been no news that 
territorial birthday presents have been demanded or received 
—as some feared—and if it is Fihrer’s weather that we are 
having here, it is very nice. Dr. Goebbels, I see, has made a 
birthday speech in which he describes Herr Hitler as the man 
who ‘ brought peace to Central Europe,’ and Signor Musso- 
lini, taking his cue very promptly, declared to-day: ‘ We do 
not want to attack anyone. We only want to be left alone 
to work in peace... the policy of the Axis is a policy 
inspired by peaceful collaboration.’ 

It will take a generation, I think, for language to recover 
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from the abuse it has been subjected to in the last few years. 
Certain words and phrases—‘ appeasement ’ and ‘ good faith ’ 
are obvious examples—will have to be put on the sick list and 
nursed back slowly to their original sense. Almost every- 
thing in politics is now described by its opposite. The official 
German News Agency described Italy’s conquest of Albania 
as an action which ‘ coincides with the letter and the spirit 
of the Italo-Albanian treaty of friendship of 1927, and is 
characteristic of Italy’s deep sympathy for the Albanian 
people.’ Perhaps, instead of trying to restore meanings, it 
may be simpler to adopt the new terminology as it stands. 
Whether Germany, say, declares war on us, or declares sym- 
pathy with us, will not matter much if we know what to - 

. And it is something, I suppose, that the dictators 
should feel obliged to refer to war as peace and sympathy. If 
this lip-service is all we have to show for some centuries of 
civilisation, it is still something. Let us console ourselves 
with this curious tribute, while we await the outbreak of 
general sympathy in Europe. 


* * * ok * 


The encirclement, such as it was, was of Germany’s own 
making. . . . She had created a military bloc in the heart of 
Europe, so powerful and yet so restless that her neighbours on 
each side had no choice but either to become her vassals or to 
stand together for protection. . . . ‘The Germans used their central 
position to create fear on all sides, in order to gain their diplomatic 
ends. And then they complained that on all sides they had been 
encircled. 


These words are taken from G. M. Trevelyan’s British History 
in the Nineteenth Century and After. ‘They refer to the position 
in 1914. 

ALEX GLENDINNING. 
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A CENTURY OF LONDON MUSIC 


Tue first ‘London Music Festival’ took place in 1899 at the 
Queen’s Hall when performances were given on alternate 
nights by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Sir (then Mr.) 
Henry Wood and the Lamoureux Orchestra of Paris under 
its founder and conductor, Charles Lamoureux; on the last 
night the two orchestras amalgamated and Wood and 
Lamoureux took it in turn to conduct. The tone of the 
combined orchestras of over two hundred musicians must 
have been truly overwhelming. At these concerts pet- 
formances were given not only of the standard classics, but 
also of interesting novelties; thus Paul Dukas’ famous 
Scherzo L’ Apprenti Sorcier was played for the first time in 
England during that season. There were similar festivals in 
subsequent years, but the title had lapsed when, in 1933, the 
British Broadcasting Corporation’ revived it by giving a 
series of concerts under Sir Adrian Boult and Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. After several seasons on the lines of the 1933 
festival, during which the most famous conductors in the 
world appeared, headed by Arturo Toscanini, a new departure 
is being made this year which will co-ordinate, for a few weeks 
in the spring, the immense resources of music in London. 
The present article does not aim at describing the events 
promised by native talent and distinguished visitors to the 
“1939 London Music Festival’; however, it must be 
mentioned that, inter alia, a series of concerts will take place, 
probably unsurpassed in the history of concert-making: the 
complete cycle of Beethoven symphonies and two pet- 
formances of the Mass in D will be conducted by Arturo 
Toscanini, by common consent the world’s greatest living 
conductor. But the occasion becomes much more important 
when it is realised that, unlike the case of similar festivals 
abroad, this is no isolated phenomenon in a town otherwise 
poor in music, but rather a quickening, and only a slight 
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quickening at that, of the normal pulse of a great city’s musical 
life. It is hoped to show, in the course of this essay, how the 
‘unmusical’ country of England has reached the stage where 
its unparalleled musical resources have enabled it to act as host 
to the world’s musicians and music. 

The foundation of the Philharmonic Society in 1813 marks 
the renaissance of executive music in England after many 
decades of eclipse. Their orchestra quickly reached a high 
standard of proficiency for those days, as witness the comments 
of several visiting composer-conductors: thus Mendelssohn, 
whose relations with the Society, ever since his first visit in 
1829 to his death in 1847, were of the happiest kind, and for 
whom he wrote much of his best work ; also Berlioz, who- 
wrote to the Society in 1853: ‘ Ome rehearsal would be ample 
with your orchestra? Richard Wagner conducted the season 
of eight Philharmonic Concerts in 1855, and it is of extreme 
interest to find that so great a master (and critic) of the 
orchestra commented on the Philharmonic people’s ‘ superb 
tone’ and strong esprit de corps. ‘The Society never prevailed 
upon Beethoven to visit this country, but they commissioned 
several works from him, notably the tremendous Choral 
Symphony which received its first English (MSS.) performance 
in 1825, and their kindness in sending a gift of money to the 
dying Beethoven is, of course, history. All through its career 
the Philharmonic has been greatly helped by the interest and 
active support of Royalty, especially of Prince Albert, com- 
mand concerts being a frequent occurrence. The Society 
became the ‘ Royal Philharmonic’ in 1912, just a year before 
its centenary. 

Although the ‘ Philharmonic’ was the first permanent 
orchestral society in England, there have been other active 
factots in the development of London’s orchestras. Of 
these, the most important was the coming of the famous 
German conductor, Hans Richter, in 1879, to conduct a 
series of ‘ Festival ’ concerts with a picked orchestra consisting 
half of English and half of foreign players. This marked not 
only the beginning of his long association with England—no 
man did more than Richter to popularise British music—but 
the opering of an epoch-making era in orchestral music 
during which all the great conductors of the world visited 
London. It was, however, a predominantly ‘foreign’ era. 
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The subsequent history of London’s orchestral life, 
leading to its present-day greatness, is closely bound up with 
the fight against a perennial disease called the deputy system, 
under which a player accepted any attractive outside engage- 
ment and provided a deputy to replace him at his regular 
post. However, as will be seen, this proved to be a blessing 
in disguise. The battle was joined, and for the time being 
won, in 1904, when Sir Henry Wood suppressed the deputy 
system in his Queen’s Hall Orchestra. This step had the 
immediate effect of bringing about the resignation of fifty 
members; they banded themselves together to form the 
nucleus of the London Symphony Orchestra, and thus, 
curiously, a great orchestra was born! Richter took an active 
interest in the creation of this body, conducting at its initial 
concert and during every season until his Farewell in April, 
1911. The following spring saw the L.S.O. in America for 
an extensive tour under the fiery Hungarian, Artur Nikisch, 
one of the greatest conductors the world has ever known, 
who 4lso was closely connected with the fortunes of the 
L.S.O.; it speaks much for the excellence of the orchestra 
that he should have taken charge of it for this unique 
occurrence. 

The years immediately following the war were musically 
almost sterile, but the early nineteen-twenties witnessed a 
slow revival in activity, although the standard of performance 
showed a marked deterioration from that ruling before the 
war, when the foreign element was such a beneficent factor. 

Deputising was again rife, and it was left to the British 
Broadcasting Corporation to strike the next blow at the 
system. In 1929 they formed a permanent orchestra of one 
hundred and nineteen under the conductorship of Sir (then 
Dr.) Adrian Boult, and, to this day, the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra, incidentally the largest in Europe, is the most 
strictly disciplined in the country. In contemplating the vast 
array of players on the Queen’s Hall platform, it is amusing 
to recall that, in 1922, the British Broadcasting Company (as 
it then was) had started out with a Wireless Orchestra of 
nine! Executive music in London has been given a further 
fillip in recent years through the initiative of Sir Thomas 
Beecham, the most vital single figure in our musical life. 
On October 7th, 1932, at the first of the season’s Philharmonic 
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concerts, he stunned musical London with an orchestra of 
his creation called the ‘London Philharmonic’ which 
earned for itself overnight the reputation of being one of the 
world’s greatest orchestras. 

The three big London orchestras will naturally form the 
backbone of the London Music Festival. Therefore a few 
comments on their present qualities may be of some interest. 
When it has been said that these bodies need have no fears 
about any comparisons with the oldest established orchestras 
of the world which may be made by visitors to the Festival, 
certain fundamental differences must be noted in the instru- 
ments themselves which result in rather varied tonal colours. 
Thus the English brass is of a brighter tone than that of the 
famous German orchestras, such as the Berlin or Vienna 
Philharmonic ; it is something like the difference between 
the brilliant colourings of a painting by Leonardo and the 
warm but sombre half-light which bathes a Rembrandt 
portrait. French woodwinds are undoubtedly the finest in 
the world, and it must be admitted that English flutes ate 
apt to sound somewhat hollow next to the beautifully full- 
toned French instruments. This tradition of instrument- 
making is to some extent reflected in the players themselves, 
and the artistry of French woodwind players is supreme. 
However, from the purely orchestral point of view, and 
especially where interpretations of the classics are concerned, 
by stressing the parts at the expense of the whole, this kind 
of ‘ personality’ may be a hindrance rather than a help to 
complete homogeneity. It is interesting to note that, in 
1897, the Queen’s Hall Orchestra possessed a Dutch first 
flute, a French oboe, a Spanish clarinet, a German first horn, 
and strings from all nations—but this was before the revival 
in English musical academies had borne fruit. 

The noble tradition of the most ancient of London’s 
orchestras, the L.S.O., is felt in the wonderful homogeneity 
and firmly welded tone of each of its sections ; it also accounts 
for a certain healthy ruggedness which is in striking contrast 
with the newly-found delicacy of some present-day orchestral 
playing. There are times when one gladly sacrifices a coat 
of polish for such energetic and vitally alive performances as 
these players can give. The outstanding soloist here is the 
bassoon, whose tone is very full and powerful. The most 
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sensitive of our orchestras, and most aristocratic in its poise, 
is the L.P.O. The string section has a passionate lyricism 
which induces that ‘singing’ quality typical of the famous 
Viennese orchestras. Sir Thomas Beecham seems to devote 
loving care to the woodwind, which, incidentally, boasts a 
very great artist in its first oboe, Leon Goossens, and if it 
be true that an orchestra reflects the personality of its chief 
conductor, one need not seek far for the reason for the 
elegance and delicacy of phrasing of this body. To hear its 
playing of a Haydn or Mozart symphony one might believe 
that Beecham created it purposely to serve these two com- 
posers, for whom he has a particularly warm feeling. There 
is no greater contrast imaginable than that between the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra and the gigantic B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra ; this latter is a mighty body, splendidly 
sinewy, but it has sometimes been known to convey the 
impression of machine-like power, power without warmth. 
It may be the ever-growing stature of its conductor, Sir 
Adrian Boult, or perhaps the increasingly frequent occasions 
for contact with Arturo Toscanini, but to-day every limb of 
this orchestra is animated by an intense warmth of feeling 
which gives a thrilling effect to its full-bodied strings. Lastly, 
mention must be made of the excellent work being done by 
several string orchestras, of which the one founded a few 
seasons ago by Boyd Neel makes a body of rate artistry ; 
there is a growing public for this pleasant type of music- 
making, which has the double merit of bringing to light much 
good ancient music for strings and of encouraging 
contemporary composers to write for this medium. 

Whatever musical visitors to England may have had 
occasion to think about our orchestras, there is one sphere of 
activity in which Britain has always been pre-eminent, namely 
choral music. While there have been notoriously few really 
great British singers, the invaluable quality of self-discipline 
has made British choits second to none. The attack of 
German choirs can be as unanimous as the clicking of heels 
of an army company coming to attention, and the Italians 
at their best display an exceedingly beautiful tone (at their 
worst, the soprano section is unbearably shrill), but it is in 
this country that choral singing reaches the highest degree of 
perfection. 
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Strange to say, although renowned for the beauty of their 
tone, Welsh choirs do not, as a rule, shine in the interpretation 
of classical works; it is the ‘ industrial North’ which has 
produced our greatest bodies. The Norwich Choral Festival 
goes back, in an amateur form, to 1770, although that city’s 
choir has of later years been outclassed by the Sheffield and 
Leeds choirs. The frequency of choral festivals in the north 
of England has served to maintain a healthy spirit of emulation 
between the various choirs, and occasional visits to London 
have always been a regular feature. But the year 1911 must 
certainly have witnessed a record, when the Norwich, 
Sheffield and Leeds choits appeared at the London Music 
Festival and sang, respectively, Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius, 
Bach’s B Minor Mass, and Bach’s St. Matthew’s Passion. 

London’s own choral bodies, however good they may be, 
have not always had such a good chance of survival as their 
provincial counterparts. One finds, for example, that the 
‘Sacred Harmonic Society’ was reaping golden opinion fot 
its singing at the Crystal Palace Handel Festivals, under Sir 
Michael Costa, towards the close of the last century; it 
nevertheless disappeared in 1887. The explanation probably 
lies in the fact that the northern choirs had built up for 
themselves such a reputation that their occasional descents 
on the metropolis were an overwhelming triumph, which had 
unavoidable repercussions on the Londoners’ popularity. 
To-day, however, three great London choirs can always be 
sure of a large audience at their performances of the standard 
classic masterpieces, of which the Messiah is an almost certain 
‘draw’; they are the Philharmonic Choir, the Royal Choral 
Society and the B.B.C. Choral Society. The Bach Choir, 
lighter in calibre, is justly famed for its interpretations of the 
works of the master whose name it bears; it was founded in 
1875 for the purpose of giving the first performance in this 
country of Bach’s great Mass in B Minor. One of the out- 
standing events of the forthcoming Festival will be a per- 
formance of the Dream of Gerontius by a special choir composed 
of the very best singers from the Royal Choral Society and 
the Bradford, Croydon and Huddersfield choirs; it is not 
difficult to imagine the thrilling effect which such a 
combination is likely to produce. 

In its present form opera has been an essentially ‘ foreign ’ 
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medium, but one to which the English took very quickly, 
rather, one suspects, because of the social glamour with 
which it has been associated than through genuine liking for 
the art as such: The International Season, held now for 
many years at the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, has always 
had as its main object the production of a popular repertory 
by the finest international artists available; this means, 
roughly, a season of Verdi, Puccini and other Italian operas 
on the one hand, and Wagner and Strauss on the other, 
with very occasional out-of-the-way works, either by way of 
experiment or in a sense of forlorn duty to British composers 
who have attempted to write for this ‘alien’ medium. 
Works like Gounod’s Romeo et Juliette, Meyerbeer’s Les 
Huguenots and other operas of the French school were very 
popular as vehicles for showing off the great voices of the 
eighteen-nineties and nineteen-hundreds, but are now almost 
completely neglected at Covent Garden. It will be seen 
that the word ‘ popular’ applies equally to La Bohéme and to 
the Ring in full—in fact, ever since its first English production, 
in 1882, the Ring has been the mainstay of every German 
season. In one important sense, however, this word ‘ popular’ 
is a fallacy ; the exorbitant prices which have, of necessity, 
always been the rule during the ‘Grand Season’ prevent a 
vast number of genuine opera lovers from attending. 

When allowance has been made for the change in taste 
during the last few decades, it will be found that the standard 
of performances at the International Season has not varied 
much with the years. Just as the eighteen-nineties had their 
Melba and de Reszkes and the nineteen-hundreds their 
Destinn and Caruso, so to-day a dazzling galaxy of ‘ stars’ 
is assembled at Covent Garden for a few weeks each spring, 
although it must be said that considerably less glamour, and 
therefore probably more musicianship, surround the present- 
day singers. There is the usual repertory of confirmed 
masterpieces, and if, by any stroke of chance, the principals 
happen to have arrived (by aeroplane more often than not) 
a day before the actual performance in which they are due to 
appear, there is a possibility of co-ordination between the 
‘stars’ and the rest of the production. Nevertheless, these 
singers have travelled the world over to interpret certain 
réles with which they have come to be associated, and it 
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usually happens that the conductor in charge at Covent 
Garden is familiar with their renderings; thus disaster is 
avoided. In fact, under such conditions, surprisingly good 
results are sometimes obtained. In spite of the shortcomings 
of these performances it is a great boon to be able to hear 
Wagner’s operas with the principal réles filled by the really 
great exponents of the present day (these can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand), but it cannot be denied that homo- 
geneity is a word unknown at Covent Garden. So much for 
the ‘ Grand Season.’ 

It must always remain a source of mystery to a foreigner 
that a city of London’s importance, possessing one of the 
most perfect opera houses in the world—indeed, the acoustics 
of Covent Garden are generally considered to be second only 
to those of La Scala of Milan—should not have a permanent 
opera company comparable with those in continental centres. 
This lack is certainly not due to want of trying: at various 
times during the last sixty years several English operatic 
companies have come into being which, after a short successful 
period, have either become semi-obscure touring companies 
or slowly died out. The Carl Rosa Company, which enjoyed 
an immense reputation for about ten years, from its inception 
in 1875, is an example of the former, and Beecham’s famous 
B.N.O.C. of 1922 of the latter. The question of non-survival 
of our national opera companies bears directly on the attitude 
of the nation, as a whole, to opera. Because of a temperament 
not naturally suited to the requirements of opera, namely the 
characteristic reluctance of the English to show any emotion, 
British singers have rarely achieved eminence in this form of 
att. It has been shown, however, what British choirs have 
achieved through the sterling musical gift of self-discipline, 
and it is this very same quality which lends peculiar interest 
to the significant development of permanent opera in London. 

At Sadlet’s Wells the great operatic public in this country 
has, at last, a theatre where regular performances are given 
to packed houses nearly the whole year round. The story of 
how the ‘ Wells ’ came into being is surely one of the strangest 
in the history of the world’s opera houses. In 1638, a Mr. 
Sadler opened a ‘ music house’ by the side of the New River 
‘where patrons could drink the excellent steel waters and 
listen to the strains of pipe and dulcimer in charmingly rural 
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surroundings.’ By the end of the century a theatre had been 
built where famous actors and music-hall artists appeared, 
including the clown Joe Grimaldi, but the establishment 
gtadually lost prestige and, when Lilian Bayliss purchased 
the building in 1927 on behalf of the Old Vic Opera and Drama 
Company, it was lying ‘ empty and half-demolished.’ The 
reconstruction of the building and the reconstitution of the 
Old Vic Operatic Company which was to occupy it were 
almost entirely due to the enterprise of this remarkable 
woman who, in 1931, brought the Sadler’s Wells Opera 
Company into existence. 

While neither the building itself nor the production is on 
the grandiose scale of Covent Garden, this institution 
embodies all that is most admirable in British musical tradition. 
To use a word somewhat foreign to musical subjects but very 
dear to the English, the secret of the growing prestige of 
Sadler’s Wells may be said to be its ‘ team-work.’ Here, the 
powers-that-be have apparently realised the true meaning of 
the word production, and nowhere is the blend of visual and 
aural appeal more naturally achieved. The chief reason for 
this is that the modern conception of opera (and the ‘ Wells’ 
is in the forefront where healthy modern practices are con- 
cerned) tends increasingly towards greater homogeneity at 
the expense of the ‘star’ system. What is lost in the kind 
of thrill afforded by a voice of great magnificence—and, to 
be quite frank, although the average of singing is on a very 
high level, there are few such voices here—is regained a 
thousandfold in the fine balance and perfect blending charac- 
teristic of these performances. Moreover, if this company 
be typical of the present-day school of voice-production, it 
is obvious that a complete change has taken place in the last 
few years. Throaty tenors and fluty sopranos are, one is 
gtateful to say, memories of the past. It is also highly 
gratifying to find the lesser réles filled by singers fully compe- 
tent to take their part in the ensemble; only too often, in 
the great opera houses abroad, ordinary performances—as 
opposed to Festival performances—are marred by poot 
singing in secondary réles. As might have been expected 
here, the chorus is a wonderfully flexible body with a truer 
tone than that of most similar foreign bodies. There is not 
a very large orchestfa at the ‘ Wells,’ but it is very efficient, 
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perfectly disciplined and full-toned, to which latter quality 
the acoustics of the house lend powerful support. If the 
acting, per se, is not much to shout about, no more can be 
said for the big opera companies of the world. It is notice- 
able, however, that several of the singers here have a fine 
presence, which somewhat less rigidity would make doubly 
effective. More still than in straight acting, the art of main- 
taining a graceful bearing in immobility is vital to an operatic 
actor, for it very frequently happens that the protagonist of 
a certain part has to make up, by sheer force of acting, for 
a physique totally unsuited to the character portrayed. It 
is asking too much of nature to bestow upon one mortal the 
voice and the looks, not to mention other attributes such as . 
physical resistance, intelligence, a psychological insight into 
the part and the power to express it, which go to make the 
ideal Tristan. But so much has already been achieved at 
Sadler’s Wells that one can be optimistic about the future. 
The repertory of the ‘ Wells’ is certainly of wider scope 
than at Covent Garden, but it seems that still more could be 
done towards making known the few operas by British 
composers and, especially, encouraging the creation of new 
ones. It must be remembered that, however good the 
performances of foreign works may become, perfection cannot 
be attained when they are given in a language other than that 
for which they were written. For this reason, among others, 
anew opera by Vaughan Williams (whose Hugh the Drover— 
one of the extremely rare English operatic masterpieces— 
will be performed by the ‘ Wells’ company at the Festival) 
would be a welcome event for London’s true opera house. 
Last, but not least, because of the growing popularity of 
this form of art, the Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company has gained 
immensely in prestige over the past few years. Here again 
the value of team-work is vividly brought home in the 
perfect understanding between the stage, dancers and scenery, 
and the music, orchestra and composers. During the last 
season or so, in particular, new ballets have been created 
which reflect the greatest credit on our English school as a 
whole. With a choreographer such as Frederick Ashton and 
a composer-conductor such as Constant Lambert, we can look 
forward to still finer achievement. 
Jacques Bornorr. 
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KARL BARTH AND THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION 


THERE is, at the least, one inestimable benefit which Karl 
Barth is conferring upon this generation. He is compelling 
all who have a responsible place in the religious world to 
define and clarify their position. Or, it would be truer to say 
that he would compel them to do so if they used him in the 
way he would feel most honoured to be of service. There 
has, however, been little real antithetic discussion in England 
with the theology he so resolutely and astringently represents. 
On the Continent his work has put a new vitality into the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches and has engaged in ener- 
gising controversy some of the stoutest thinkers of the Roman 
Catholic Communion. In this country his influence has 
provoked a considerable reaction in Free Church circles 
against liberalising and humanist interpretations of Chris- 
tianity. A group in the Anglican Church under the impulse 
of the late Sir Edwin Hoskyns has found in it .a rediscovery 
of the Gospel, in some cases as a welcome contrast to a dreaty 
social-leaven presentation of the Faith, in others as a relief 
from questionings about the Church-and-State problem, and 
in others, still, as a rapier to fend off a certain thrust of 
Thomist catholic philosophy into Anglican thought. While 
there have been expositions and interpretations in plenty, 
there has been no serious attempt by representatives of the 
religious positions which ought to be most disturbed by it 
to confront in fruitful controversy this most strident voice 
in the theological world. In this short essay I am setting out 
some of the issues which, as I think, such a-real discussion 
would raise, without claiming to handle them with any 
measure of finality. 

Barth has now invited those whose religious presupposi- 
tions he implacably opposes to sharpen their convictions by 
answering his presentation of Reformation Theology. In 
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the first of his Gifford Lectures! Barth recalls that he replied 
to the lecture invitation by reminding the Senate of the 
University that he was ‘an avowed opponent of all Natural 
Theology ’ for the promotion of which study Lord Gifford’s 
endowment was made. The invitation to lecture was, 
nevertheless, sustained and then accepted. The lecturer 
opens his exposition by declaring that ‘ it can only be to the 
good of “ Natural Theology” to be able once again to 
measure itself as the truth—if it is the truth |—by that which 
from its point of view is the greatest of errors,’ namely the 
knowledge and the service of God according to the teaching 
of the Reformation. The lectures consist of a theological 
paraphrase and elucidation of the Confessio Scotica written by 
John Knox and his friends in 1560. It has to be admitted 
that Barth has put his challenge in a way that gives him a 
certain impregnable advantage. He expressly does not enter 
into discussion with his opponent representatives of ‘ Natural 
Theology,’ and he somewhat queers the pitch by asserting 
that ‘ the Reformation teaching does not live by its antithesis 
to “ Natural Theology ” in the way in which the latter lives 
by its antithesis to Reformed teaching.’ This is an astonishing 
statement in view of the vitality of Natural Theology both 
within and without the Church long before Barth, or even 
Luther, appeared. 
' The main positions of Barth’s teaching are presented in 
these lectures with a lucidity and downrightness that could 
not be bettered for English readers. It would be hard for 
anyone to confute his claim to have recovered the authentic 
note of Reformation Theology. But for that very reason 
his message raises the question of the significance and truth 
of this theology, as well as the question whether it is the 
theology of the original Gospel, as he would, with Luther and 
Calvin, claim it to be. Now, it is noteworthy that Barth’s 
teaching is set in opposition to two other religious traditions 
which he regards as variants of the same error. These ate 
Catholicism and Liberal Christianity. It will help us to assess 
the importance of this stout champion of Reformation 
Theology if we ask how he can combat with the same weapons 
2 The Knowledge of God and the Service of God according to the Teaching of the Reformation, 
recalling the Scottish Confession of 1560. ‘The Gifford Lectures delivered in the 
University of Aberdeen in 1937 and 1938. By Karl Barth, Translated by J. L. M. 
Haire and Ian Henderson (Hodder and Stoughton, 1938, 12s. 64.). 
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two such religious outlooks which have been, in actual 
theological history, at variance with one another. Both are 
for him vitiated by the error of natural religion, though the 
religious Liberal will object to Barth and to Catholicism for 
the same reason, namely that he is called upon in both systems 
to submit his natural knowledge to the test of a supernatural 
revelation. Barth’s severest strictures are reserved for the 
liberal modernists with their assumptions of a ‘ continuity’ 
between man and God which can be deepened by man’s 
natural powers. For him, Grace, which offers to man a new 
life in God, does not set the seal of God upon the highest in 
the created order, but is a contradiction of all that is human, 
even its very best. Man is not qualified by his specific 
endowments to receive the divine revelation, but is called by 
God, for no other reason than His inscrutable will, to accept 
it as given in His Word which has no other content than 
Jesus Christ. There can be no knowledge of God, and 
therefore of the meaning of existence, in man’s understanding 
of nature, history, philosophy or of his own soul. This 
theology has clearly no word of appeal except to those who 
already have made the act of submission so/a fide to the specific 
revelation of God’s word in the Holy Scriptures. 

To the tendency in Liberal Christianity to seek man’s 
knowledge of God in His immanent activity, Barth opposes 
a resolute doctrine of transcendence wherein God is under- 
stood as in no slightest degree revealed in the world order. 
God speaks to man in no sense hrough the created world but 
only Zo him in order to redeem him from its snares. In 
opposition to liberalism’s Pelagian optimism about man’s 
power of self-improvement and progress, Barth reiterates a 
doctrine of radical sinfulness. He will have no equating of 
the Kingdom of God with any achievement in thetime process, 
and declares the Kingdom to be an eschatalogical fact towards 
which all terrestrial conditions stand in a relation of contradic- 
tion and under judgment. In contrast to the liberal humanist 
habit of placing Jesus Christ within a process of general 
revelation, even where He is held to be the highest manifesta- 
tion of it, Barth upholds the revelation of God in Christ as 
convicting of utter darkness and error and pretension all 
man’s gropings after divine truth. He insists that man can 
know God only as Saviour, and that only as believer in saving 
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gtace can he know God in any sense as Creator and Holy. 
Spirit. ‘While religious liberalism inclines to see man as a 
self-contained whole in a relation of continuity and affinity 
with the divine, Barth expounds the Reformation Christianity 
which sees man, apart from Grace, as a fallen whole, in a 
polemic and contradictory relation to the divine. 

These are clear and uncompromising oppositions, and 
they raise some very strange questions concerning the 
religious situation of to-day. For one thing, Barth holds that 
Catholic Christianity is open to the same charges which he 
brings against liberal modernist religion, in that both take 
some achievement of man upwards as the Word of God 
which in his view only comes to man downwards. In view. 
of the historic controversies between Catholics and religious 
Liberals, this charge raises serious issues. And, further, 
Barth’s momentous challenge presses us to ask how and why 
religious liberalism should have emerged in the modern 
world under the egis of non-catholic Christianity, and how 
it comes about that this Reformation teaching and the Liberal 
Christian position, which is its theological opposite, should 
both be wearing the same Protestant hat. 

With regard to the first of these two questions, it is note- 
worthy that religious Liberals hold both Catholicism and 
Reformation teaching to be in error for stressing the antimony 
between God and the world. Barth places both Catholicism 
and Liberal Christianity under the condemnation that they 
assume a natural link between the two which can become an 
object of man’s religious apprehension. This situation 
illuminates the fact that Catholic religious thought has a 
certain tension between the two positions which are constantly 
threatening to fall apart, and which have actually fallen apart 
in the modern non-Catholic world. It holds on to the truth 
that the fallenness of the world has not so utterly obliterated 
the link between Creator and creation that there can be no 
natural knowledge of God’s hand in the temporal order, and 
that therefore man may discern something of His immanent 
activity in creation anterior to His redeeming action in the 
Saviour. But it holds also that this natural knowledge is not 
the deepest, most clear, most intimate, and necessary, of the 
ways in which God speaks to man. It gives but a darkened 
and perverted vision to unredeemed human nature which is 
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always liable to take it as the sole mode of divine revelation. 
There is thus in all natural knowledge of God an element of 
sinful misuse which is only eradicated when the mind of the 
redeemed Christian returns to the apprehension of God’s 
immanent activity with the light solely given him by the 
transcendent God’s self-revelation of Himself in the saving 
work of Christ and His Church. The two poles of Catholic 
religious philosophy have led to varying emphases one way 
or anothet within the Catholic ethos itself, and the interplay 
has been the substance of its vitality. The resurgence of 
Reformation teaching by Barth makes absolute, final and 
exhaustive the element of alienation between the world and 
God ; religious liberalism minimises the factor of alienation 
and confines all God’s action to His Spirit in the created world. 
Barth and the Liberals thus fasten each on to one of the two 
moments which are held in energising synthesis in the Catholic 
tradition. 

When the Liberal Christians look at Barth they object to 
him for the same reason as they object to Catholic Christianity. 
And Barth has had to defend himself against the charge that 
he has Catholic leanings.2 The defence is conclusive. When 
Catholics look at Barth they welcome his insistence that no 
religion which does not state the need for and offer the Gospel 
of Grace can claim the name of Christian. They would 
endorse the implications of his teaching that for those who 
take their stand upon natural religion alone there is no 
answer to nordic state-paganism, for there is then no authentic 
criterion for supposing that the democratic progressivism of 
the last century is more Christian than the cult of blood and 
soil. On the other hand, Catholic theology insists, against 
Reformation teaching, that while the Kingdom of God is not 
to be identified with any actual or possible achievement, it is 
. a regulative criterion for the social order. It would repudiate 
the denial that the particular revelation given in Christ has 
any connection with a general revelation of God in nature 
and history, and in this repudiation it can appeal to the 
Pauline doctrine of the cosmic Christ as agent of creation. 
And Catholicism has always been jealous to defend religion as 
a guardian and purifier of civilisation, a responsibility which 

- The Holy Ghost and the Christian Life. By Karl Barth (Frederick Muller, 1939, 
$s.). 
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Batth vehemently denies. The position seems therefore 
to be that Catholicism stands in a state of tension in which, it 
claims, lies its vitality, while Reformation theology and 
liberal religion have snapped the tension, each movement 
taking its own element and making a mutilated whole out 
of it. 

The second question remains, namely the curious’ pheno- 
menon that Reformation religion has been in fact the historic 
parent of the Liberalism in religion which is its dialectical 
opposite. In this article its implications can but be recorded, 
for to explain it would involve one of the profoundest 
problems of human existence. It is an outstanding example 
in the modern religious world of what Heraclitus called. 
enantiodromia, the passing of a thing into its opposite, which 
matks so many historic turns of the human spirit. There is 
matter for interesting speculation in the fact that in the 
seventeenth century it was men of Calvinist upbringing, like 
Grotius and Locke and Althusius, who sponsored the develop- 
ment of purely secular interpretations of natural rights, 
unchecked by any doctrine of man’s sinfulness and need of 
Grace. And this is matched in our own day by the converse 
spectacle of the welcome given to Barth’s influence by those 
who have become disillusioned with the Liberal optimism 
which has been so shaken by world events. 

There is a further example of the curious and enigmatic 
relation between Barth’s position and that of religious 
Liberalism in the fact that the attitude of the Church to the 
world in the two cases, though theologically at opposite poles, 
nevertheless in practice comes to very much the same thing. 
In his penultimate lecture on The State’s Service of God, Barth 
reiterates the genuine Reformation teaching that the political 
order is an instrument of God’s governance of the world, 
even when it is a bad power. This happens, he says, and its 
service of God is ‘ obscured,’ whenever the political power 
violates or suppresses justice and peace for its own advantage, 
or fails to provide freedom for the true Church, or becomes 
itself the false church. Now this is a reaffirmation of the 
doctrine of the State as a ‘ dyke against sin” given by God 
to prevent society’s self-destruction, and with this doctrine 
men have a very negative and restricted criterion for judging 
between one kind of state and another. And with stronger 
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reason it would give even less religious warrant for comparing 
the economic and cultural conditions in different social orders. 
Liberal religion tends to make its own social judgments 
with purely secular criteria, holding its own best reasons to 
be the Word of God, and claiming perhaps the ethics of 
Christianity as the highest standard. The Christian message 
for society is then equated with society’s own best message 
for itself, and there is no absolute decisive Christian truth 
which enables one form of society to be judged more Christian 
than another. This Liberal Christian thought assumes the 
possibility of extending to the social whole, by a natural 
expanding process, the moral standards of brotherhood, 
service and stewardship which are conceived to be the recog- 
nised relation of individuals to one another. No morte in 
the case of society than in the case of the individual is a radical 
transformation necessary, for on this view there is no funda- 
mental contradiction in man. 

But the same result is reached in the Reformation outlook 
with a totally different theology. Because the gulf between 
God and the actual world is so utter and complete, there 
remains no tension between religion and society which could 
affect the latter. On this side of the gulf man has no criterion 
but a secular one. Luther left the ordering of society to 
‘the Princes? much as modern Liberalism has left it to ‘ the 
experts’; for there can on neither of these assumptions be 
any religious warrant for judgments upon the social structure. 
Barth is in the difficulty that his theology has no positive 
standards for judging a political order; only the negative 
one of peace, justice, and freedom for the Church. This last 
concern has naturally taken a predominant place in his mind 
owing to the experience of the Confessional Church in 
Germany. But those Christians who are struggling to find 
some point of contact between their Gospel message and 
the needs of the national situation have some ground fot 
complaint that Barth’s intransigent ‘ hands-off’ attitude is 
of no help. On the other hand, it is probable that he has no 
alternative as a faithful exponent of Reformation theology, 
for it seems to be the tragedy of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches that the situation presents them with a challenge: 
* here is a serious human, social and national crisis which goes 
down to the religious roots of life, and your Churches have 
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no positive word to offer.’ Their theology denies them any 
teligious warrant for speaking such a word, and when some 
of their leaders attempt to discover one they open themselves 
to the charge that they are false to Reformation theology. 

Catholics would say that only from the dogma of a 
connection between God’s will as known in the ‘ Natural 
Law,’ and His will as known through the Revelation of 
Grace, is it possible to give a more positive content to a 
religious doctrine of the State. They could point to the fact 
that at periods in which Christianity has accorded highest and 
most positive functions to the State and the social order, has 
it also begn most readily critical of their actual social embodi- 
ments. With a doctrine of the State as merely God's. 
instrument for social protection against the ravages of sin it 
is difficult to resist the conclusion that Reformation Theology, 
which insists with peculiar emphasis that the effects of sin 
ate infinite, should logically hold that the coercive power of 
the State must be infinite. 

In a pamphlet, Rechtfertigung und Recht, Barth appears to 
have given a more positive social function to the State than 
in his other works, but mainly in order the more clearly to 
define its limits, especially in relation to the Church. But 
the most striking slip away from his uncompromising tenet 
that the Gospel and Civilisation belong to unrelated worlds 
has been made in a letter to a professor in Prague on Sep- 
tember 19th, 1938, in which he said: ‘ Every Czech soldier 
who will fight and suffer will fight and suffer for all of us 
and—I say this without reserve—also for the Church of Jesus 
Christ.’ Niebuhr cannot be gainsaid when he comments : 
“In all the years before this crisis his “ no” to the problem 
of culture and civilisation was too unreserved, and in the 
hour of crisis his “yes” is too unreserved.’ It will be 
interesting to see how Barth will justify his speaking this 
utterance as a Swiss democrat and holding that he does it 
as a Professor of Reformation Theology. 


V. A. DEmaANrT. 


* An extract, with comment by Reinhold Niebuhr, from Radical Religion, appears in 
Theology, March, 1939. 
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POEMS 


EUROPE 
I 


Tue melancholy coming of great glory— 

Pity electing each to his coarse fate, 

And every common man the flesh of Europe— 
Is borne, our fateful flesh, about the streets 
For eyes to see: our bodies have their eyes, 
And our eyes see our fate, and everywhere 
One great fate gives meanness majesty. 


It is majesty that makes us men, 

And meanness must beget it. We are borne, 
Mean in our own despite, from street to street : 
The time seeks its fulness everywhere ; 


And everywhere the fulness of the time. 





II 


To look on Europe with Isaiah’s eyes 

And see our casual bodies breeding Time 

In the outrageous world that we inhexit, 

Is to inherit, in our generation, 

Mere history, and hand on barrenness : 

We shall be childless, and our children childless, 
As they were childless that begat our bodies, 
But to inherit what no man bequeathes, 

And to bequeathe what all men may inherit, 

Is to be fruitful in despite of loins. 

Then am I each man’s child and all men’s father : 
Europe is born. Before Isaiah’s eyes 

Europe is born, and by our generation. 
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nat 


BriGut daffodils : the rabble dressed in gold, 
And, dressed in gold, no rabble. Birds in flight : 
Generations we shall not behold. 

Young crocuses: young Europe. 


Time, this yellow flower just begun, 
Lifts up its crown beyond all toil of sight 
For ever to the not-yet-bitter sun. 

But, born, the child is agéd. 


I have no issue but the fabulous— 

Young crocuses: young Europe. But the night 
Brings generations that are pitiless, 

And, as night falls, I tremble. 


March, 1939. 





IV 


Bury the broken body of the Jew 

In European earth: Europe-to-come 

And Europe, in one flesh. Cover the flesh 

With European earth, lest all behold 

What each one slaughtered with the others’ hands. 
And let flesh rot, and wandering have an end. 


But all’s imperfect. Time and history, 
As one flesh, wander towards impossible death ; 
The innocent bloodstained, and the guilty clean. 


CHARLES SCHIFF. 
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JULIAN BELL} 


Jux1an BELL was a brave and talented and exuberant man, 
who died when his talents were on the brink of flowering. 
The bomb from an insurgent aeroplane which killed him 
when he was driving an ambulance on the Brunete front on 
July 18th, 1937, in his twenty-ninth year, killed much more 
than the man who has left a handful of crystalline but almost 
worthless verse, one or two dissertations on academic 
subjects, and a few pamphlets on politics and policy. More, 
even, than the man his friends knew and miss ; his death isa 
loss even to those of us who did not know him at all, or knew 
him slightly. For with his brains and determination and 
zest he might have become a powerful catalyst, a reformer 
and constructor, in the political and social life of England 
to-day, and in the years approaching. 

He was the son of Clive and Vanessa Bell, grandson of 
Leslie Stephen, nephew of Virginia Woolf, first cousin once 
removed of ‘J. K. S.’ and H. A. L. Fisher (as Professor 
Keynes reminds us in a foreword to Essays, Poems and 
Letters). Coming of this stock, he was bound to be brilliant 
and a bit of a cynosure. But unfortunately, by some 
accident of temperament and milieu, an accident too compli- 
cated for an outsider to analyse, he was displaced ; he never 
found his right field. Born to be a man of action, he devoted 
himself to writing. He lived all but the last few months of 
his twenty-nine years in a vacuum. 

First there was the usual vacuum of adolescence—the 
time when one discovers atheism, socialism and Maupassant, 
has the most heartrending and exultant emotions, and is left 
flat in-between-times. Bell, in those unhappy, mob-hunted 
days at a Quaker public school, read books like a pigeon 
gobbling peas. He tells us his outlook was ‘taken over 


2 Essays, Poems and Letters. With contributions by J. M. Keynes, David Garnett, 
Charles Mauron, C. Day Lewis and E, M. Forster. (The Hogarth Press.) 
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rather wholesale with Shaw as leading light, Wells as more 
substantial (his Utopias were really inspiriting), and the 
Statesman (of the day) and New Leader.” Thus enjoyably 
crammed with undigested ideas, he was in due time shifted. 
from school for an ay pair sojourn in Paris, where Anatole 
France and poetry became his pabulum and where he wrote 
his own first poems: about Nature, and probably too about 
his own moods, the slighter and more transient ones, the 
ones which gave him least bother. 

Then Cambridge: King’s, in the autumn of 1928. His 
schooldays had been a shock to his whole emotional system 
and had sent him recoiling into himself : coming as they did 
on top of a zestful, positive childhood in which he was ‘ not 
punished, but reasoned with,’ and of which several years 
were spent in the country, Bevis-fashion. From encountering 
him once or twice at Leighton Park, when I was a small boy, 
I remember an enormous bulky person, towering, very untidy, 
with a shock of red hair over a large brow, and occasional 
stiff gestures; I felt powerfully (though whether I ever 
formulated this to myself I don’t know) that here was some- 
one who was always afraid, always anxious to attack and 
atgue because, au fond, he was always on the defensive. 
Luckily, it appears that Cambridge changed all that, the 
defiance and the awkward stance. David Garnett, in an 
introductory portrait, typifies Bell’s ’varsity phase as ‘ endless 
laughter ; endless disputation,’ and gives a nice depiction of 
the confident, forthright man Bell had developed into.. And 
in his own ‘ Notes for a Memoir’ (included in the present 
volume) Bell records : 


The whole period was one of great expansion and a feeling of 
tichness and possibilities in the world. I published my first poems, 
in The Venture and Cambridge Poetry, that autumn. ; I had a car, 
and my own room, furniture, pictures—all the amenities of Cam- 
bridge at its best. There was an extraordinary douceur de vivre. 


He made many friends, most of whom were members of the 
Apostles Society : 

My first meeting . . . was terrifically impressive. . . . I really 
felt I had reached the pinnacles of Cambridge intellectualism. 


Cambridge intellectualism, or undergraduate intellectualism 
anywhere else—vacuum to the #-th power! Not until several 
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years later did he come to abhor vacuum, and even then not 
altogether. 

But in the meantime he took his degree, worked and 
thought hard, and set his eyes on a fellowship. His writings 
were mainly academic, a dissertation on Pope’s poetry and 
another on some applications of Ethics to Aésthetics and 
Politics ; ‘ practical politics were beneath discussion’; and 
by way of credo he cultivated anarchism, ‘ anarchism of the 
most philosophical, anarchism in the mode of Blake and 
Dostoievsky.’ For the rest, he perpetually enjoyed himself, 
beagling and dining and making love. 

Yet some time the glass chamber had to crack apart, 
sooner orf later there had to be an inrush of rude fresh air, to 
blow the gas away. Bell obtained in 1935 a post as Pro- 
fessor of English in Wuhan National University, 2 move 
which he regarded as ‘ the most drastic step I’ve ever taken 
after getting born.’ Probably it was: a year and a half later 
he felt unable any longer to remain outside the urgency of 
events in Britain and Western Europe; resigned his post, 
paused awhile in England to train as an ambulance driver, 
and went out to Spain. His stay in China was in fact the 
period of his psychological metamorphosis, the period when 
after much deliberating within himself he changed from an 
intellectual into a man of action. Donceur de vivre and 
anarchism of the most philosophical no longer satisfied him. 
The vacuum had filled up at last. 

One consequence of the change of heart was his death ; 
another, that he will be remembered by more than his family 
and friends. The work he turned out during the last year 
of his life may yet exert an influence ; all that he turned out 
before will not. 

For there is no doubt that as a writer pure, Bell was a 
failure. He could never put his whole forces into the act— 
whenever he sat down to his typewriter he left so much of 
himself behind. Principally emotion ; he could never write 
a poem like Amergin, or Sir, no man’s enemy, ot Canon Gray’s 
Song of the Stars. He was an alive critic, he could recognise 
in other writers and in life the strange electric quality which 
his own productions lacked ; in one of his China letters there 
is a brilliant half-page on ‘ the gut-blood-heart of “ reality,” ’ 
and the fact that all but a few writers so far have failed to 
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capture it—an apergu which, read in its entirety, is deeper and 
more vivid than anything else he ever wrote. He could sense 
the theory, the practice eluded him. He said himself that 
‘being a Stephen it [writing] is in my finger-tips a good 
deal,’ but, ‘I don’t think it’s my vocation.’ The pity of it 
was that it was in his finger-tips and nowhere else. His 
poems are tantalising, they appeal to the reader’s pleasure 
inexact craftsmanship, but nothing more ; they don’t reach 
unsuspected nerves, they have no power or impact. Most 
of them are still-lives or landscape impressions : 


Cold morning upon stubble, swede. 
Whirring, up sudden springs 
Covey of brown 
Birds. Blue barrel and black dot, 
Thud and thin smoke of double shot. 
Feathers drift down 
Slowly, from breast and wing. 


These sharp water-colours are expertly painted; Bell’s 
fingers were deft, his eye was clear. But when Garnett says, 
‘Julian was first of all a poet,’ he underrates a fine man ; 
and when he adds, ‘in his poetry he escaped from all his 
turmoil,’ he notes what was in fact just the trouble. Bell 
never bothered to live safely, which is one reason why one 
cannot help admiring him ; but he wrote safely, most of the 
time, far too safely. 

When he wrote as a writer, that is to say. When he had 
some practical end in mind and his subject overlapped on 
the world of action he produced his best. While his 
‘straight ’ poems are almost unreadable, his anti-war satire 
Arms and the Man (which appeared in New Signatures) is 
excellent entertainment. And his essay on Roget Fry, where 
he makes an analysis of Fry’s curious and unique savoir-vivre 
and relates it to social and political necessities of the day, 
is much better: more exciting, because in it one senses 
something of the meat and aura of Bell’s own inner struggle. 
Setting out deliberately to discover whether there is not ‘a 
possibility of learning something of use to us in the art of 
living’ (‘us’ being himself and his fellow socialist intel- 
lectuals), he feels that more is involved ; he is excited by the 
issues he visualises, issues outside and beyond himself, and— 
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paradoxically if you like—more of himself goes ‘automatically 
into his words. Similarly in the Open Letter to C. Day Lewis; 
which is really a little manual not so much on communist 
poetry as on how to make a successful revolution. Bell 
here is roused to the full use of his capabilities for close 
argument, logical cross-examination and poetic sensitivity, 
and as he goes along he reveals his ideal of a modern _intel- 
lectual, which he himself was on the way to becoming—a 
cold, humane, semi-military, semi-Augustan character—a 
figure which fills the reader with respect and awe. This is 
the stature of the man Bell might have become, and in 
comparison with it the poems do not seem worth bothering 
about. 

Both these prose-pieces were written from China. Thete 
is no room to describe at length the private letters Bell wrote 
in the same period, though I for one found them the most 
readable part of the book. They will not live as Letters; 
they never approximate to the glyptic graceful prose of a 
Fitzgerald, for instance. They are poured out quickly by a 
witty man with a precise and epigrammatic pen. _ Men- 
tioning to his brother his shooting exploits in the country- 
side round Wuhan, Bell comments with a kind of sour 


humorousness : 


The dog has mange, and will probably soon be poisoned ot 
shot, or get bitten by a snake. My gun is broken at the stock 
killing a snake. And so much for the country gentleman. 


There ate innumerable little sketches of natural scenes and 
everyday happenings which are equally a pleasure to read; 
here is Peking : 


The country is incredibly beautiful, powder-coloured: pale- 
blue sky, pale-ochre earth, pale-yellow trees: a grove of bamboos 
the colour of olives: China pines as fantastic as a small plant. 
Lovely Bactrian camels march the streets. 


He goes running on, without transition : 


Everyone wears furs and houses are kept hot: my German 
hotel is admirable. 


And that is typical. In his many descriptions there is not 
a single note of mystery, /a riviére de Cassis roule ignorte, 
nothing of that sort. A transient glint of stran eness here 
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and thete, yes, but no more. Everything is brought down to 
within the terms of common sense, the ordinary moment : 


There’s a superb evening with incredibly solid mountainous 
clouds in which an inaudible tlunderstorm is flashing like a 
windscteen on a wet night. 


Like a windscreen—how cosy and domestic the simile | And 
how uncannily accurate, ina way. But it makes the gather- 
ing storm seem an unimpressive affait, which it evidently 
wasn’t. Bell could not ‘emote’ beyond a certain point— 
afi invaluable quality in, say, a chief of staff or a commissar— 
and had ho time at all for losing himself in the mystery of 
ordinary things; he liked getting things done. I wonder . 
whether he evet tead Alain Fournier, and if so what he 
thought of him ? 

These letters from Wuhan ate really the complicated, 
irregular notation of Bell’s personal life at a time when he 
was becoming himself. Through the whole recurs constantly 
the same motiv, the craving for action. Describing for his 
mother and step-father, the painters Vanessa Bell and Duncan 
Grant, the medley of sights and sounds and smells which 
= the visitor to the tropics, he says; ‘I think you would 

we enjoyed it even more.’ This on the voyage out; 
already he knows that the metely sensuous and visual enjoy- 
ments, the pleasure of simply watching life go by, which to 
the artist are almost everything, a psychological prey, an 
immense nourishment, an insatiable delight, are to him not 
quite satisfying ; only half an artist himself, he wants some- 
thing which offers him more opposition, something mote 
practical, something he can get his teeth into. A year later, 
along with brief comments on lectures and sailing and shoot- 
ing and the Chinese and Housman, he is writing long letters 
about the trend of European and world politics, the possibility 
of galvanising the Labour Patty, and of putting into action 
the political line he has thought out himself as a desperate 
remedy, a kind of piratical social-democracy. ‘I want to see 
if ’m right and if anything can be done in these directions, 
not to conduct intellectual propaganda.’ He has travelled 
along way from the time when practical politics were beneath 
discussion. 

The letters in question should be read by everyone who 
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regards himself as a progressive (just as the Open Letter to 
C. Day Lewis should be read by every communist who is 
interested in his own literature and wants it to be a tonic, 
quickening Left opinion, instead of a dope, which a good deal 
of it is). The road Bell had at last decided on is not only 
interesting as a clue to his character, it is also important as 
being perhaps the best line of march to-day. 


Really all is lost—all decency or sense or moderation. The 
only thing now is to down the fascists with the minimum of loss 
and fuss. I should like to see a genuinely Borgia policy being 
practised against them. . . . As to the L.P. and policy, I really 
think we must stop being decent and democratic and liberal— 
except in public. As long as we are the opposition we had better 
oppose—when we are the government we can find some excuse 
for going back on everything we’ve said, if we want to.... 
Because if we’re in for a period of force, fraud is cheaper and less 
destructive. But the liberal facade is useful, no doubt, especially 
when you are the opposition. 


Of course there is nothing new about all this—a Machiavellian 
method for the sake of an ultimate Théléme. But has the 
proposal ever been ably tried out by men who wanted, 
instead of pretending to want, liberty and happiness every- 
where ? And is it true that power invariably corrupts a man ? 
I do not think it would have corrupted Bell, had he ever 
attained to it. It was because he was honest that he urged 
fraud ; and, whatever means or masks he might have used, 
he was too firm and acute, too candid with himself, ever to 
have swerved from his ends for the sake of ease or power. 
And his ends were liberal ; they consisted simply of the rights 
of the individual expanded into modern forms. 

Bell did not expect to live long; he had ‘a feeling of 
responsibility about the idiotic and infernal muddle of the 
world,’ and he knew perfectly well that this would be leading 
him into dangerous places before long. Two years before 
his death he announced in a letter home : 


I have had an extraordinarily happy and complete life, and 
would rather be killed violently than die any other way. 


And that is his best epitaph. 


PATRICK Evans. 
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The Yearling, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings (Heinemann, 
85. 6d.) 

Not Peace But a Sword, by Jane Oliver (Collins, 85. 6d.) 

The Stronghold, by Richard Church (Dent, 85. 6d.) 

Love in Our Time, by Norman Collins (Gollancz, 75. 6d.) 

The Happy Island, by Dawn Powell (Constable, 75. 6d.) 

Christmas Holiday, by W. Somerset Maugham (Heinemann, 
75. 6d.) 

The Holy Terror, by H. G. Wells (Michael Joseph, 8s. 6d.) 

There Needs no Ghost, by Ruth Adam (Chapman & Hall, 75. 6d.) 

Impromptu in Moribundia, by Patrick Hamilton (Constable, 

75. 6d.) 


The tendency of our time is for the fiction review to 
become more and more a pre-view; the publisher prides 
himself on saying, ‘ reviewed by X.Y. on the Sunday before 
publication.’ The present article is a review in the stricter 
sense of the word—a looking back over some of the fiction 
of the quarter just ended. The small selection of titles on 
which it is based is of necessity representative rather than 
exhaustive, but it furnishes perhaps a typical cross-section— 
of this or any other quarter. The cross-section contains a 
notable contribution to literature (The Yearling) by an authoress 
who has apparently written little else ; an acquisition to the 
historical school (Miss Oliver’s) which somehow falls short 
of greatness ; a satire (Moribundia); the indispensable essay 
in Transatlantic verve (The Happy Island). One of our Great 
Names (Mr. Wells) does himself justice; another (Mr. 
Maugham) does not; and there is a not too successful 
challenge by a name of rising greatness (The Stronghold). And 
the cross-section contains also the two novels I really enjoyed— 
those of Mr. Collins and Mrs. Adam. 
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The Yearling is one of those books which serve as a mile- 
stone—and perhaps as a touchstone also. If you had told 
me that I could read four hundred pages about a couple of 
families—for the most part, indeed, a single family—living 
in hand-to-mouth semi-savagery in the back blocks of Florida, 
I would have derided you ; but, in fact, the four hundred 
pages passed like a flash. I would not have backed myself 
to swallow—let alone to enjoy—a long story based on a little 
boy living in such circumstances, who tamed a fawn, kept it 
for a time very happily and then had to destroy it because it 
damaged his father’s crops. In fact, again, I enjoyed every 
page—almost every page—of the book ; and something like 
half a million people have bought it. The importance of such 
a book lies not only in its extraordinary charm, but in its 
extraordinary success—for its success #s extraordinary. And 
not only extraordinary but encouraging. If a book such as 
this, depending solely on charm, fine writing, honesty, beauty 
and—let us say it—genius, can sell in such numbers, then the 
reading public must exercise a finer taste than some of us 
had supposed. For the book has no ‘ interest ’—topical, 
local, controversial or psychological ; it is undated (one of the 
characters was at Bull Run, but otherwise it is an ageless 
chronicle of seasons) ; it is situated nominally in Florida, but 
actually in a country so exotic that it might be Mars. It has 

‘no connection anywhere with any of us. And yet it is 
engrossing. Why? It can only be because of the sheer 
impact of its writing; such episodes as the dance of the 
cranes, the rattlesnake adventure and the visit of the lone wolf 
are told with an exquisite skill that catches the breath ; and 
if many of the descriptions are assisted by the employment of 
odd and attractive local words, is not the just manipulation 
of these of the essence of poetry ? In a sense the book és a 
poem. Too much hunting, too much cooking and eating? 
But these—in such circumstances—are the material of life. 
Too little story? There is no ‘story’ in such existences. 
The climax (the burning of the Hutto house) rather misplaced, 
the end a little leisurely ? Perhaps. But against these minor 
criticisms must be set a triumph of sincerity and charm, of 
draughtsmanship and colour, of balance and power and 
cumulative effect. A vety memorable achievement. 

Next as a contribution to serious literature I take Miss 
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Oliver’s historical novel—the second of a series designed, I 
understand, to cover each a century of Scotland’s history. I 
have said already that the novel fails of greatness ; I could not 
but see it through a thin film of disappointment. But the 
book remains a fine achievement and any criticism of it must 
take into account the magnitude of the task its authoress has 
essayed. From Laud’s Prayer-Book to Glencoe and Darien— 
methinks it is no journey! Short of altogether impossible 
length, can any novel cover a packed century of history and 
at the same time deal with its own private and semi-fictitious 
characters in such detail as to claim the reader’s heart? I 
doubt it. Miss Oliver has strung the Scottish seventeenth 
century on the fortunes of a minor Border family, and the - 
string will hardly carry the beads. Ordinary people in 
themselves, they may play a romantic but not a determining 
patt in the nation’s destinies ; with the result that the great 
figures of the period—Charles II, Montrose, Leighton, Sharp, 
Lauderdale, Claverhouse—appear always as outsiders with 
an impression of being dragged in. Similarly much of the 
history has to be told as history and not in the adyentures of 
its protagonists. There is a certain amount of ‘ petiod- 
making,’ which although faithfully exact—as the portraits, 
notably that of Lauderdale, are faithfully exact—seems at the 
same time a little industrious. Miss Oliver’s scheme for a 
book a century is a fine one ; but is it superhuman P Fot many 
the task would be impossible, but Miss Oliver can call to her 
aid a comprehensive sense of proportion, a calm selective 
faculty of judgment, an impartial fairness and a gift for seeing 
history as a whole, that should carry her through. I would 
only suggest that next time she should make her heroes and 
heroines pull the string instead of merely providing it. 
Greatly to my own loss, I believe, I did not read The 
Porch, of which Mr. Church’s The Stronghold is the continuation ; 
had I done so, I might have better understood and liked his 
hero, John Quickshott, who struck me on first acquaintance 
here as a rather self-conscious prig. There seemed to me to 
be an almost Kafka-like unreality about this young man’s 
way of going about things, as there was a Kafka quality in the 
Civil Servants with whom he worked and the publisher who 
produced his dead friend’s poems. (J never met a publisher 
like that anyway, and I doubt if he could have continued long 
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in business.) The opening words: ‘It was the fourth of 
August, 1914’ will strike alarm in the reader, but the alarm 
is needless ; the war is going on throughout the book, but 
it is hardly mentioned for the first hundred and fifty pages, 
and while it influences the fates of all the characters, it does so 
in a curiously external and objective manner—much as if 
they, as actors, bumped occasionally against a stage backcloth. 
I do not remember a wat-book in which the war was for 
practical purposes so subdued; this although there is a 
strong and moving account of an old-style air raid and an 
appalling confinement while it was going on. The most 
interesting character, I thought, was the original and clearly 
drawn Phyllis Drayton; her affair with Brookfield in the 
South of France has a life and vigour denied to much of the 
rest. (But surely one agonising confinement is enough for 
one book ; need Phyllis have come to one, too ?) On points 
of detail—were there white feathers in early August of 1914, 
and did any chorus sing ‘ When we wind (sic) up the watch 
on the Rhine’ at the Hippodrome as late as 1916? I have no 
doubt Mr. Church is right about these matters, which are, 
after all, trifles; I was more dismayed by his occasional 
sententiousness and a certain quality over the whole book I 
can only call dullness. 

Christmas Holiday is about a nice young man called—quite 
suitably—Charley, who goes to Paris for Christmas to visit 
an old school friend, Simon, who has become rather 
desperately anti-social.’ Simon plants Charley upon a Russian 
lady, Lydia, who by some odd and perverse mental process is 
‘atoning’ for her husband’s crime of murder by her own 
degradation as a prostitute-dancer at a night club. After 
some blameless days—and nights—with this rather tortuously 
minded companion, Charley goes home again to his pleasant 
family, seriously upset by his experience. The book furnishes 
a picture of astonishing clarity ; it is also credible and interest- 
ing—it is difficult to say why, unless simply because it is the 
work of an expert at his trade. For its people are not 
intriguing and the indirectly related murder story and its 
repercussions seem aiming at some effect they never quite 
achieve. The humbug art-loving and devotedly Francophile 
parents of Charley are delightfully presented, but as a whole 
Mr. Maugham does not do himself justice. There is too 
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much talk by Simon about Simon; | could have forgiven 
him his rather machine-made politics and sociology if he had 
refrained from reminding us that Lincoln said: ‘ You can 
fool———’ and so on. He should have been ‘ past that,’ as 
the schoolchild said. 

Certain recent and bitter disappointments caused me to 
open Mr. Wells’s story of The Holy Terror, Rud Whitlow, 
who grew up to revolutionise and rule the world, with almost 
shrinking apprehension. But in the first chapter something 
very like the old Wells led us into the story, throughout whose 
four hundred and fifty pages he never quite deserted us. 
There is, of course, a very great deal of political and social 
dissertation, a torrent, an avalanche of talk; but through it . 
all the people remain people this time, and do not develop 
into mere talking-machines. They almost entirely escape— 
I say ‘ almost ’—a certain tedium noticeable in some of their 
recent predecessors, and their creator’s unique fountain of 
ideas is sparkling more brilliantly again, and with a stronger 
jet. I wish I could adequately express my gratitude for his 
adventurous nicety of phrase, for those inevitably apt Wellsian 
adjectives that are a lesson (and a despair) to us all. The 
story of Rud is much what you would expect ; he rose, got 
beyond himself and had to be put away; his revolutionised 
world—if barely realisable—is at least credible pro sem. 
Thete is a remarkable freedom from sex; Rud had a little 
bother with women about page 360, but for the rest we are 
man-to-man. If the faithful cannot but sigh for Chitterlow, 
say, or Aunt Susan or the Captain of the Golden Lion or 
Sargon-King-of-Kings Preemby, let them make shift meantime 
with the current accounts of the storming of the Hyde Park 
platform, the final fight with the Purple-Shirts at the Canton 
Hall or the death of Steenhold—especially the death of 
Steenhold. For nobody on earth but Mr. Wells could have 
written them. 

After fantasia, satire. Mr. Patrick Hamilton has devised 
a Moribundia where the inhabitants speak (or at least write) 
English backwards and conduct themselves as do persons in 
our more imbecile pictorial advertisements. There *bus- 
conductors are the bus-conductors and plumbers the plumbers 
of our robuster comic Press. The idea is newish and diverting 
— if rather small beer. It assists its creator to good take-offs 
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of the heroics of the Newbolt school, of Johh Buchan itt his 
more sahibly Hannay mood and of the complacencies of 
‘ modern ’ science, uttering the final word about all subjects ; 
and it leads him to a thoroughly amusing interlude where the 
hero takes his mistress to the seaside only to be lectuted 
unceasingly in the language of the advertiser. But the ship 
hatdly carries enough guns. Something more like teal 
satite is reached with the Moribundian working family— 
which is oar working family as we, its ‘ betters,’ serenely 
describe it; but Mr. Hamilton has to come back to out 
talking advertisements again and the fun wears thin. Doubt- 
less these ate cretifious to a degtee and the guying of them will 
thake, say, an amusing Pwnch article; but it won’t make a 
‘ satire,’ it won’t make a book. 

Neither, beyond a point, will the drinks, night clubs and 
semi-promiscuity of Manhattan—Miss Powell’s Happy Island ; 
not even when told—as here—with the most selective 
observation, the crispest of Transatlantic styles and the 
smoothest technique. American writing of this type always 
seems to me like an American car—shining, streamlined, but 
with that brutal bull-nosed radiator. This is the easiest book 
in the world to tead—as much for its speed and its slaughteting 
humour as for its savage incisiveness. (As an example of this 
last-—‘ if most women had to choose between kissing and 
telling they would pick the telling.’) Perhaps this és satitre— 
satire by photography. But its progress is largely a matter of 
repeated stimulants, and in the end it falls into 4 matsh of 
hangovet from which its authoress, lashing her horses, cannot 
drag it. I think a convention should be agreed that books 
about drinks and night clubs and assorted overlapping 
triangles should never exceed two hutidred and fifty pages; 
this one stopped really about that point and could not carty 
its extra sixty. The stuff just won’t run to it, slash and dazzle 
as you may. I am quite sure nobody could do it better than 
Miss Powell; but—‘ What a bunch of dopes we all are, 
thought Brent,’ on page 282. Oh, boy, you said it! 

I think I must be of those limited people who prefer 
their novels neithet very long nor vety deep. For the two 
books I really enjoyed last quarter were both short and both 
tather superficial. (But oh! so well done.) Mts. Adam’s 
There Needs No Ghost is the only novel I have tead—and 
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surely they must be coming out in shoals ?—about the Crisis ; 
het Crisis is enshrined in Caledon, an east (?) coast village 
cutsed with a new aerodrome, a suspected spy and other 
drawbacks. By a clever trick of construction the story is told 
alternately by the Vicar’s sister and by Kay, a young woman 
who fled to Caledon with a gentleman to whom she was not 
married. (And their baby.) To read this book is as good fun 
as anyone could want; fun tempered by excitement and by 
one staggering dénouemental surprise—the neatest and 
completest I can remember receiving for along time. There 
ate unevennesses ; the humour varies in quality, though its 
best is perfectly delightful; there are some rather dragging 
complications, perhaps a little over-plotting; the final. 
trumped-up marriage between Kay and her companion seems 
to me out of character. But the technique is excellent—very 
little stated, everything conveyed ; the veiled humour is for 
the connoisseur; the characterisation has insight; and the 
humanity—above all, the humanity—is irresistible. Most 
enjoyable. And if none of it goes very deep, who will not 
agree with Kay on Crisis Honour—‘ Perhaps the men who 
know that honour is more than life itself would have 
succeeded in wiping out the human race altogether by 
now if they had been able to get their women to understand 
the idea.” 

Humanity is again the trump catd of Mr. Collins; like 
Mts, Adam’s, his Love in Our Time is a slight surface-skimming 
tale. It is about a young married couple in a North London 
suburb, living on the modern car-and-wireless-but-no-baby 
principle, which is their only possible system of economics. 
Unfortunately a baby begins; they decide to get rid of it, 
vety wisely change their minds and are left trying to make the 
best of both worlds.. Overshadowing them are /er father, 
Mr. Biddle, and /is stepmother, Mrs. Sneyd—both grandly 
done. I cannot say why this book should be so delightful ; 
Gerald was an immature, selfish young fellow (though surely 
his fall into transient unfaithfulness with Celia was too rapid 
and easy ; he was selfish, but not lax) and neither Mr. Biddle 
nor Mrs, Sneyd were exalted characters. I think its success 
must derive from a supreme naturalness, a perfect verisimili- 
tude, that simplicity which is the quintessence of skill. Even 
the Order of Mariners never gets out of hand—which it would 
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have done with five writers out of six. The book is first-class 
Collins from the Three Friends vintage—human and kind and 
wise and sensible. And it has one shining merit—it is one 
of the very few books I have read recently that was not just 
a little too long. I catch out the author on a point of detail ; 
on page 264 he gives his hero one *bus-change too many. But 
what splendid entertainment all through ! 

So there is the cross-section—first quarter of 1939; well 
up to the standard of any similar cross-section in 1938 ot 
1937. Indistinguishable from it? Perhaps. And if it is 
tather a terrible thought that the majority of its component 
items ate already dead and forgotten, we must console 
ourselves with the reflection that next quarter will unfailingly 
produce another crop. For though the pace is hot and the 
supply unfaltering, saturation point is still apparently far 
away. 

Hitton Brown. 


Fénelon, by J. Lewis May (Burns Oates, tos. 6d.). 
Like Mr, Alfred Noyes, his fellow convert to Rome, Mr. J. 
Lewis May has chosen for the subject of his latest biography a man 


over whose conduct and writings it would be easy for a good 
Catholic to go astray. But unlike Mr. Noyes, Mr. May has written 
a study to which none of the faithful could possibly take exception. 
Stamped with the official Imprimatur and Non Obstat, it is a book 
that will give pleasure and doubtless comfort to all who share its 
author’s convictions. To those without the law, however, its 
prejudices and preconceptions will doubtless appear dangerously 
misleading. Mr. May is not an authority on Fénelon or his age; 
nor is he a theologian competent to discuss with authority the 
central crisis in Fénelon’s ecclesiastical career. His biography, he 
admits quite frankly, is not for the learned but, as he says, for those 
to whom Fénelon is ‘ little more than a vague legend—vague, but 
for some mysterious reason, singularly attractive.’ I find his 
ignorance or innocence disarming. It is not possible to put very 
much confidence in even a popular writer who approaches his task 
with such phrases as: ‘It seemed to me—it must have been 
whispered in my inward ear . . . I suspected . . . I divined . . 

I looked to find . . . I confess I found myself in rather deep 
waters’ and so on. His own mystical experiences having made 
him, as he says, ‘ a liege-man of Fénelon,’ it is not perhaps surprising 
that he has found in Fénelon exactly what he hoped to find. A 
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single quotation will serve to indicate his attitude to his subject 
and, incidentally, his style. ‘In regard to a subject so delicate and 
beset with so many pitfalls as this of Mysticism, it were prudent to 
have recourse to an unimpeachable authority.’ His authority, to 
which he shows the unquestioning obedience of the neophyte, is 
throughout that of the Roman Church. A non-Catholic or an 
atheist (though an atheist ‘ may almost be regarded as a Catholic 
in abeyance ”) will not therefore share his conviction that ‘ We .. . 
are able to view the matter (the condemnation of Fénelon’s Explica- 
tion des Maximes des Saints) as a whole, calmly and dispassionately.’ 
The matter ‘as a whole’ is one of great complexity and interest 
from a theological point of view. Fénelon’s Quietism and his 
association with Mme. Guyon are problems that his biographers 
and critics have not been able to account for with Mr. May’s easy 
and happy assurance. To understand them is to understand” 
Fénelon. I am very far from being convinced that Mr. May under- 
stands them except in so far as his faith permits him to accept some 
points and to deny others. For example, it seems to me difficult 
to accept without grave misgiving his suggestion that the con- 
demnation of Fénelon’s book was ‘ not without its justification ’ 
because, many years later, Voltaire and Rousseau ‘ discerned in 
Fénelon their spiritual and intellectual prototype.’ Even less con- 
vincing is the suggestion that there is a remote connection between 
Innocent XII’s verdict and the fact that Fénelon ‘ “ by merit raised 
to that bad eminence” is the solitary ecclesiastic who appears 
among the miscellaneous demi-gods whose busts adorn the 


Pantheon.’ 
Joun Haywarp. 
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WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING 
I 


THREE nights a week I travel out of London to talk to adult 
classes on international affairs. During the last month of so 
the topics have largely chosen themselves, and the class’ has 
usually insisted on discussing, and having its tutor discuss, 
the latest changes in the map of Europe. Interest centres 
around the two questions: ‘What ought to be done about 
it ?’ and ‘ What can we do about it ?’ 

One of these classes, in a new light industrial area, is 
fairly homogeneous. Its members are all skilled workers, 
for the most part employed in the aircraft industry. . It 
includes two shop stewards, the chairman of the Trades 
Council and the secretary of the Education Committee of the 
local Co-operative Society. All are Labour Party supporters, 
but the balance between ‘ sobriety ’ and ‘ extremism ’ is well 
held. The other two classes are rather more mixed as to 
membership. One is composed mainly of lower middle- 
class co-operators; the other is more working class in 
character, and meets in the Community Centre of one of the 
newer L.C.C. housing estates. The first class includes a 
high percentage of ‘ foreigners ’"—Scots and north countty- 
men. The others are almost completely made up of 
southerners. Ages range from seventeen to fifty-four. 

Adult education classes start in the early autumn and 
continue with weekly meetings until the following Easter. 
All the classes therefore began during the September crisis, 
and the ‘ fly, fly again ’ policy of the Prime Minister naturally 
set the theme for class discussions. To most of the students 
the Sudetenland crisis came as a bombshell out of the blue 
sky. There was no background of recent history to help 
explain events. No knowledge of geography to make cleat 
the military and strategic importance of the mountain barriers 
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signed away at Munich. Much worse was the feeling of 
complete impotence. ‘They’ do this and ‘they’ decide 
that. ‘ We’ just have to sit round and let things happen to 
us. Nor do we know what ‘they’ are going to do next. 
‘They ’ are the Government, and primarily Mr. Chamberlain. 
‘The Cabinet moves in a mysterious way all right, but it 
don’t seem to perform no tuddy wonders.’ 

People were startled, frightened, and finally annoyed 
during the September crisis. For a few days Hitler was a 
menace and Chamberlain a hero. A few weeks later the 
immediate danger of wat seemed to have gone. Hitler had 
degenerated from a menace to a nuisance. Disillusionment 
about Munich and doubts about Chamberlain succeeded the. 
mood of admiration. One view was that Chamberlain had 
been ‘ properly sucked in by that there Hitler.’ More widely 
held was the opinion that the Government hated the reds 
so much that they were willing to let Hitler get away with 
anything, murder included. 

Most of my class members thought that the protests to 
Germany, the conscience money for the Czechs, and the 
pretence of resistance (for example the mobilisation of the 
Navy) were dictated by aroused public opinion up and down 
the country. The men and women attending classes are by 
definition interested in international affairs, and tend to be 
very conscious of a distinction between themselves (the active) 
and the ordinary ruck of people (the passive). Class members 
were unanimous, during the last two months of last year, in 
saying that public opinion had died down upon the subject 
of foreign affaits. ‘Everybody is fed up with it. Chamber- 
lain doesn’t get any claps when he comes on in the newsreel 
atid they don’t even hiss Hitler and Musso.’ The amount 
and kind of noise made by cinema audiences during the 
showing of the newsreel seems to be not merely the best but 
the only way ordinary people have of ‘ feeling the pulse’ of 
local opinion. ‘ You clap Maisky and others join in. You 
don’t feel so isolated. Or a lot of people start booing Hitler. 
Kicking up a row during the newsreel is about the only way 
in which you can show your opinions in this so-called free 
country.” At the same time, criticism of the newsreel 
companies for ‘ignoring real news’ or ‘ soft-pedalling’ is 
fairly widely expressed. 
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Public reaction to the bombs and bombast of the Fascist 
dictators, sympathy for ‘Czecho,’ interest in the foreign 
situation generally, seem to be delicate plants. All my 
students agree that there was a rousing of public opinion 
last September and again in March of this year. All are 
equally convinced that the feeling will subside again to-day 
just as quickly as it died down after Munich. (‘ As far as we're 
concerned, we are interested anyway. But the others only 
wake up when the bomb goes off, and then go right back to 


sleep again.”) On this point the students are a lot more. 
pessimistic than their tutor. The utmost they will admit is’ 


that people will perhaps stay awake and feel themselves 
concerned with foreign affairs if either they are given a definite 
lead or if Hitler and Mussolini themselves ‘keep the pot 
boiling over’ with renewed aggressions at regular intervals. 
* But the Government don’t give us a lead. They blow hot 
and cold. Nor do the trade union leaders. Nor does the 
Labour Party, hanging around the doorstep of No. 10 
Downing Street. Call themselves an Opposition.’ Another 
voice: ‘ There’s a lot of feeling just now. Yes. But it’s 
all running to waste. A month from now the whole business 
will be forgotten.’ The ‘ passives’ are interested for the 
moment only. If the moment is not seized, the mass again 
becomes inert. ‘ 

The German annexation of Bohemia and Moravia pro- 
voked some furious discussions among the class members— 
the ‘actives.’ One trend of opinion saw in the rape of 
Czechoslovakia a final proof that the Germans are a race 
apatt—inherently vicious. ‘It’s not just Hitler. It’s the 
whole lot of them. They want to boss evetything and every- 
body. There won’t be no peace in Europe till Germany has 
been broken up into a lot of little provinces governed by the 
English or somebody else. They’re not fit to govern them- 
selves.’ I reply that you cannot indict a nation, that a dis- 
tinction must be made between the ordinary people, people 
like ourselves, and their Government. This line meets with 
a good deal of approval (especially from the aircraft workers’ 
group) though the morose minority remains unconvinced. 
Another minority (a much smaller one) takes an all-the-way 
pacifist view. But most of the students want to see Hitler 
‘ stopped ’—by fighting if necessary. ‘Let’s have a Peace 
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Front by all means. And get the Russians in. But that won’t 
stop Hitler. He’s a wild man. It'll have to come to a war 
sooner ot later, so let’s get it over with.’ 

Mr. Chamberlain’s Birmingham speech got a worse recep- 
tion than I had expected. One reaction was: ‘ All sob-stuff. 
And fake at that. The idea of him appealing for our sym- 
pathy because Hitler had let him down.’ Another said: 
‘Chamberlain was carrying on that Hitler fooled him at 
Munich and led him up the garden path. If he was tricked 
like he said, he ought to resign and let someone else take his 
place who wouldn’t be taken in like he was.’ The most usual 
attitude to almost everything the Government does is one of 
suspicion and distrust. ‘ Chamberlain only come that strong. 
line of talk at Birmingham to save his own political bacon. 
As soon as things quieten down he’ll sell us out again like 
he’s always done.’ Sometimes this suspicion breeds really 
ingenious theories. The indestructible Anglo-Italian Agree- 
ment had come up for discussion: ‘ Chamberlain won’t 
break it off with his pal Musso. If you ask me, I think old 
Chamberlain’s got a lot of property over there in Italy and he 
don’t want to see it destroyed by no air raids.’ 

Suspicion is directed much more against the Birmingham 
politician than against the Birmingham policy. The policy 
even receives guarded approval. ‘If we could be sure that 
this new policy isn’t just a front and that they’re not just 
fixing up another sell-out behind the scenes, we’d feel a good 
deal better about it.’ The pledge to Poland (‘ better late than 
never”) was better received than the Birmingham speech, but 
it also provoked the questions: ‘Why couldn’t they have 
done something like this six months ago and saved Czecho ?’ 
and ‘ What about the Russians ? If we leave them out in the 
cold, we’re going to get the frost-bite ourselves.’ 

Two or three weeks back the class discussed the possi- 
bility of a new Government including Eden and Churchill. 
This was regarded as a good move by some (although one 
man pointed out that ‘old Hitler had put up an embargo 
against those two”) but not by most. The majority of the 
students refused to be impressed. Churchill still has a black 
mark against him from the old General Strike days, and Eden 
was described as ‘foxy, just like Baldwin.’ The general 
Opinion was also that Chamberlain, whether he had really 
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turned over a new leaf or not, ought to go. ‘He’s made 
enough of a muddle of things already.’ A general election 
and a Labour victory would be the best thing, but the Labour 
leaders ‘don’t really want to win.’ One man said: ‘ The 
Tories have got the whole country into a mess. Why should 
the Labour Party try and clean it up for them? Let them do 
their own dirty work. The Tories would like to have an 
election and lose it, Then the Labour Party would be faced 
with an impossible position, It’s just a trick to discredit the 
Labour Party.’ The class laughed at this, and the. speaker 
was told that he ought to contract out of politics just like he 
contracted out of the political levy. 

The rest of the students feel that they are ‘ contracted in’ 
to politics, whether they like it or not. The danger of war is 
very teal. Even more the nervous strain of waiting for it, 
What makes everything so much worse is the universal feel- 
ing of impotence. ‘ We just can’t doa thing about it.’ ‘ The 
newspapers don’t really tell us anything what’s really happen- 
ing. During the crisis it was all time-tables. 11.45 Lord 
Plushbottom received Mr. Popovitch. Reading between the 
lines is all very well if you’re educated. It doesn’t help us,’ 

Political interest and political education is, I think, 
certainly more widely diffused and more advanced to-day than 
formerly. Adult classes organised by the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association have played an important part. So have 
the sixpenny books. So have Duranty, Fischer, Gedye, 
Gunther, Reed and Snow, to mention only a few of the 
journalists who are now writing books in the same simple 
English that they use for their newspaper stories. (One of 
my students handed back Nicolson’s Peacemaking with the 
comment that he’d had to look up five words in the dictionary 
in the first two pages, and while he was very interested, life 
was too short. Books written by working journalists, on 
the other hand, are nearly always ‘ sure fire’ with working- 
class students.) 

But more knowledge does not as yet seem to be leading 
to more power. Only to a clearer realisation of individual 
helplessness. 

Ortro BERKELBACH. 





WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING 


II 


A FRIEND suggested to me that whereas in September last 
the general feeling in this country was anti-Nazi, it is now 
anti-German. If that is so, it is not my experience that the 
feeling is sharply hostile; we are slow to hate, though war 
and propaganda will soon make us bitter enough. The 
feeling is more one of disgust that any nation should so allow 
itself to be dragooned into the military machine, should so 
abjectly be conscripted in body and mind to the wishes of the 
State. But I would agree that so far as there is a feeling of 
hatred for the dictatorship countries as distinct from their 
tulers, that feeling is almost wholly against Germany. 
Rightly or wrongly, we regard the Italians as rather comic in 
fighting kit and Mussolini himself almost as funny as Disney’s 
huffing and puffing Big Bad Wolf. 

Certainly the British mood to-day seems quite different 
from what it was in September. There was then a touch of 
panic; there is now a feeling of resolution, and while we still 
hope for the best do not fear to meet the worst if it comes. 
The majority of us in September were naturally ignorant of 
the rate at which Europe had been travelling towards a war. 
The sudden awareness of immediate and terrible danger was 
a real shock. We were like a man who sees a ghost for the 
first time. Since then, however, the spectre has made other 
appearances, and though we still grow pale at each un- 
pleasant visit, terror has given place to the desire to exorcise 
the damned goblin, the desite of the soldier in Hamlet who 
wanted to strike at the ghost with his halberd. Or we 
might illustrate the change of mood by a certain historic 
incident at Plymouth Hoe. Last September we were more 
like those who rushed to warn Drake that the Armada was 
in sight. To-day we possess more of the spirit of the admiral 
himself, who, prepared to fight, refused to be upset till it was 
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time. And this illustration seems more apt when I remember 
an evening this April in a little inn high on the Chilterns, 
From the windows of the bar, as night fell, we could see 
dozens of searchlights playing about the sky from various 
points around London. Darts, dominoes and talk on local 
topics were interrupted while we crowded to the window 
and the door to comment on the spectacle, for not even the 
villagers had seen from their vantage point on the hills so 
many searchlights before. 

“Seems like the Government be doing something to 
protect them Londoners at last,’ commented an old farmer. 
‘Look there, Bob,’ cried his wife, a moment later. Her 
sharp eyes had seen one of the moving beams of light reveal 
an aeroplane high in the clouds Almost at once from points 
that had before been dark a dozen or more searchlights were 
switched on and concentrated upon the tiny object of their 
search. ‘Seems like a moth in the lamplight,’ said the 
farmer’s wife. * You’re right, ma’am,’ agreed the innkeeper, 
‘and if that were one of Hitler’s moths I’ll bet he’d get his 
wings singed.’ We returned to our mugs, but darts, dominoes 
and comment upon the local skinflint who grudged the 
villagers picking the rotting timber in his woods for firewood, 
were still suspended while we discussed the chances of wat. 
The general verdict was : ‘ The likes of us don’t know enough 
to say whether war will come or when ; if it comes, it comes, 
bad luck to those who cause it ; we’ve done our best to stop 
it, now it’s up to Hitler and Mussolini; if they want a sock 
in the jaw we'll give them one.’ Games and criticism of the 
miserly landowner were then resumed, and though some of 
us peeped occasionally at those London searchlights lighting 
so unnaturally the scurrying clouds, no one wished to con- 
tinue the unpleasing subject. 

One could wish that the many metropolitan chatterers 
who ponder the map of Europe, discuss with hope or despair 
our chances in battle, and talk with such glib confidence that 
you would think they were God’s spies, had some of these 
villagers’ modesty and quiet courage. But these paper 
soldiers and diplomatists are not representative, nor are the 
many defeatists in the capital representative of London, 
whether their gloom is based upon fear for their own skins 
or for the general fate of humanity. Londoners, feeling 
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themselves a likely target for air attack, are naturally more 
conscious of and more disturbed by foreign affairs than 
countrymen safe amongst their hills and pastures. Never- 
theless, so far as one can speak for many, the Londoner, 
having tried on his gas mask, laughed at his backyard steel 
shelter (if he has one), and admired the Government’s plan 
to evacuate his children, refuses to worry any more. ‘ Let 
the Government worry; that’s their job.’ And such an 
attitude is natural and inevitable. It does not mean either 
indifference or lack of patriotism, but only that the daily task 
and the daily pleasure must take precedence in our thoughts 
till war begins. Else we should grow mad. Those whose 
business it is to be in the thick of political, diplomatic and 
ptess activities cannot easily appreciate how little the average 
member of the public even now concerns himself with the 
ups and downs of international tension. One who was 
recently in the heart of Gloucestershire met an old friend 
whose hobby was cricket. The visitor with his head full of 
the fall of Albania, German troop movements and the 
tushing about of diplomatists greeted the countryman with : 
* Well, what do you think of the situation?’ ‘I rather fancy 


we are going to see some better cricket this year’ was the 
reply. 


JouN SHAND. 
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WORLD OPINION 


A Press SuMMARY 


THe further development of the European crisis since 
Getmany’s occupation of Czechoslovakia has temained 
almost the only subject of editorial comments in the Press 
of all countries. The two outstanding events were of coutse : 
Firstly, the British guarantee to Poland; and secondly, the 
Italian invasion of Albania. In this connection it is perhaps 
worth noting that more or less speculative comments as 
well as forecasts of possible future consequences have been 
as prominent in the ordinary ‘ news columns’ as they were 
on editorial pages. 

Extracts typical of the international reactions to both 
these events are recorded here under two separate headings— 


although such a separation may appear somewhat artificial. 


I. THE BRITISH GUARANTEE TO POLAND 


GERMANY 


Diplomatische Korrespondenz (Match 25th), the official 
news bulletin, contains an article the whole tone of which 
is typical of the comparatively mild criticism of Poland 
(though it was quickly followed by a violent anti-Polish 
Press campaign and open threats): ‘Even without taking 
into consideration her ten years’ treaty with Germany, 
Poland, which is said to be menaced by Germany, knows 
that the Reich regards the existence of a strong national 
Poland as a political necessity and an indispensable factor 
for the maintenance of order in Eastern Europe.’ 

Diplomatische Korrespondenz (Match 28th) already speaks 
another language. Commenting on Germany’s ‘ feelings of 
friendship towards her Eastern neighbour’ it says: ‘ If the 
Poles should think that a corresponding attitude towards the 
German people is not necessary—in other words that regard 
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for Germany’s vital rights and honour is not necessary— 
this would be as deplorable for the future harmonious 
development of Europe as it would certainly be hatmful for 
the Polish nation itself.’ 

On the same day, however, a bitter Press campaign 
against Poland was launched in the German Press, beginning 
with an article in the 

National Zeitung-Essen (Match 28th) which says: ‘ Nearly 
every day brings fresh attacks on Germans, German women 
and German children who ate threatened in the streets. . . . 
Up to now the German public has remained silent... . 
Now, however, it is no longer possible to remain silent.’ 

These outbursts were at once accompanied by a new wave. 
of anti-British propaganda. 

The successful conclusion of the Anglo-Polish negotia- 
tions provoked the most futious reactions in the German 
Press. 

Vilkischer Beobacter (Aptil 7th) says: ‘ Poland under- 
takes to “ protect threatened England ” in the event of an 
attack on her. . . . Poland has deserted the policy of Marshal 
Pilsudski as a result of the most violent British pressure and 


insidious powers of persuasion. . . . Britain’s policy is 
merely an attempt to testore the disastrously collapsed effort 
of Versailles.’ 


ITALY 


Although the Italian Press has adopted the German point 
of view with regard to the Anglo-Polish Agreement, the 
official support was expressed in unusually weak terms. 

Messaggero (April 3rd), for example, confined itself to this 
statement: ‘ The British Government wishes to impose its 
help on Poland after the latter, together with the other four 
nations, had tefused to sign a declaration of international 
solidarity against Germany, with or without Russia.’ 

Popolo di Roma (April 3rd) writes in the same vein, stating 
that ‘. . . the declaration may be designed to have a general 
influence on the Polish Government which has so far clung 
to its neutrality, a neutrality about which there has been 
doubt since the democracies burned their fingers so badly.’ 

It is perhaps more significant that the following article 
could appear in the paper of the Vatican : 
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Osservatore Romano (April 3rd), from which the following 
extract is taken: ‘The British guarantee to Poland has 
created an enormous impression. It is considered as a new 
guarantee of the peace in Eastern Europe. . . . The Polish- 
German Agreement of 1934 is based on the supposition of 
respect for Poland’s integrity, but as there was a similar 
agreement between Berlin and Prague, Poland has taken 
military precautions as a natural course.’ 


FRANCE 


While the great majority of the French Press praised both 
the British and the Polish Governments for the conclusion of 
the Guarantee Agreement, it must be emphasised that some 
few papers, notably Le Matin and Excelsior, raised a dissident 
voice, blaming the British Government for frightening the 
Poles away by its new attitude towards the Soviet Union. 

Le Matin (Match 26th), for example, writes: ‘ Wisdom 
commands that the Franco-British security zone should not 
reach beyond the Rhine and should contain only France, 
England, Belgium and Holland. . . .” 

It should also be noted that Britain’s new interests in 
Eastern Europe has given rise, in the French Press, to much 
criticism of Great Britain’s reluctance to introduce conscrip- 
tion. Of this the following extract is a very typical example: 

Homme Libre (Match 27th), the paper of M. Bonnet, 
writes: ‘Obsessed with the urge to break through at any 
price—as they already tried to do at Verdun—will not the 
Germans tty in order to win a lightning victory to throw 
against the Maginot Line three or four or ten times the 
number of men as they hurled against Verdun? And if the 
Maginot Line gives way it will mean the collapse of France. 
Conscription may shock some gentle souls in a country living 
on old traditions. But it is not a time for quibbles and Great 
Britain’s freedom depends upon the speed with which this 
decision will be taken. . . . The moment England makes up 
her mind it will make all the difference in Europe. . . .’ 


PoLAND 
Approval of the London-Warsaw Agreement is expressed 
by all sections of the Polish Press, not even excluding that of 
the Right Wing and Socialist opposition. 
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Polska Zbrojna (March 26th), the organ of the Polish War 
Office, writes: ‘We are ready. We are ready for every war 
with every enemy, even the strongest. We shall fight. We 
are not afraid of any large number of regiments our enemies 
may have. We are not afraid of their highly technical arma- 
ments. We believe in the strength of our own position, in 
the fighting capacity of our men, in our Army and out 
leaders... .” 

Gazeta Polska (March 26th) contains a leading article which 
is perhaps more significant in view of the semi-official 
character of this paper. It says: ‘The tragic example of 
Czechoslovakia is most expressive and we Poles understand 
its meaning well. Never shall we allow any changes to be 
accomplished in a sphere which concerns Poland directly 
without Poland’s consent. . . . We Poles would rather be 
cut to pieces than give up a single inch of our territory. We 
shall kill, shoot, destroy anyone who puts out his hands to 
touch our land.’ 

Warszawski Dziennik Narodowy (April 7th) states that: 
‘Poland must now definitely tie herself firmly and for ever to 
the Western Powers and join their efforts to organise peace in 
Europe and form a barrier to German expansion.’ 

Polska Zbrojna (April 11th) contains a leading article 
clearly addressed to Germany : ‘ The whole people will fight 
with determination for Polish liberty and independence. 
Nothing will be given up without a fight. Every Polish 
house will be a fortress which the enemy will have to take by 
storm. The danger from the air will not daunt Poland, which 
is chiefly an agricultural country, with few great centres, 
whereas the enemy has far more targets suitable for destruc- 
tion from the air. Whoever seeks a quarrel with Poland will 
have more to lose than to gain.’ 


Soviet Russta 


Ever since the Soviet proposal for a nine-power conference 
to discuss measures against further territorial conquests by 
the Axis Powers failed to materialise, the Soviet Press has 
remained highly sceptical of the sincerity of Great Britain’s 
new foreign policy, and, in particular, of the British guarantee 
for Poland. 
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Pravda (Aptil 2nd) says in a leading article: ‘ Britain is 
against a Polish-German conflict. She does not want a 
Polish-German war, but does not mind at all Poland ceding 
Danzig, and perhaps something more, to Germany as a result 
of negotiations. Mistrust of British foreign policy is one of 
the results of Munich, and would be dispelled only if Britain 
took such measures as would show her readiness to engage 
in a really active struggle to prevent aggression from spreading 
further.’ 


Untrep STATES OF AMERICA 


The British guarantee for Poland has made a very deep 
impression in the United States. Both Republican and 
Democratic newspapers have welcomed the step and empha- 
sised the significance of the fundamental change of British 
foreign policy. 

New York Herald Tribune (April 3rd), referring to the 
Anglo-Polish Agreement, writes: ‘ This is an historic declara- 
tion which halts the long retreat, and in so doing supplies the 
first condition necessary to regaining the Russians, making 
Italian neutrality possible, and restoring to the democracies 
the bargaining power which is essential if there is to be a 
real settlement. . . . But because it settles nothing and still 
leaves all vital issues open it may equally precipitate a crisis 
if Hitler chooses to make peace an impossibility.’ 

New York Times (April 3rd) says: ‘ A Germany in full 
possession of its senses would recognise the importance of 
what happened yesterday in London. It would not make the 
mistake of believing that the temper of Britain and France 
in the spring of 1939 is the temper of Britain and France in 
the fall of 1938.’ 

Washington Post (April 3rd), a paper often identified with 
the views of the President, says: ‘ The British and French 
are apparently determined to retreat no farther from their 
courageous stand. It is the most salutary turn in Europe 
for many months.’ 

THE DomINIons 


The following brief extracts may serve as illustration of 
the practically unanimous approval of the Anglo-Polish 
Agreement expressed in the various sections of the Dominion 
Press. 
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The Telegram (Canada) (April 3rd) writes: ‘ Delivered 
with all the power of two strong, confident, and completely 
united nations it will serve as an encoutagement to the 
threatened State, and may act as a deterrent to the dictator.’ 

The Star (Canada) (April 3rd) says that: ‘The latest 
Chamberlain move has solidified British sentiment and 
brightened the hope of peace.’ 

The Cape Argus (South Africa) (Apeil 3rd) comments: 
*Mr. Chamberlain’s momentous statement has struck new 
hope into a world which has seen naked force triumph too 
long over the liberties of small European peoples.’ 

The Sun (Australia) says in its leading article: ‘ Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statement means that Australia is also com-_ 
mitted to war if Germany attacks Poland. The world waits 
on Hitler.’ 


II. THE INVASION OF ALBANIA 


Iraty 


The official explanations for Italy’s aggressive action 
against Albania published in all Italian newspapers were 


similar to the point of literal identity. A certain variety of 
expression was found only in regard to the intensity of the 
verbal attacks made against the ‘ warmongering democracies.” 
The Italian standpoint is, of course, most clearly expressed 
by the well-known official commentator, Signor Gayda, in 

Giornale D’Italia (April 7th), which says in its leading 
article : 

* A new and important event is being accomplished in the 
Near East of Europe. At the call of patriotic Albanians who 
are unable further to suffer the misgovernment of their King, 
obliged by the necessity of defending the life and land of the 
Italians in Albania who are openly threatened by obscure 
armed bands, Italy to-day has landed without encountering 
any resistance her troops, who are pushing forward to the 
various vital points of the country. . . . By her intervention 
Italy has restored to Albania peace and order and the liberty 
of civil workers which was being seriously compromised.’ 

Voce D’ Italia (April 9th) contains another article by Signor 
Gayda in which he continues his argument. Referring to 
the reactions to Italy’s action in Britain and France, he says : 
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‘ Does Britain intend to extend her dominion to the Adriatic ? 
Italy does not recognise any special vital interests of Britain 
and France in the Adriatic. She respects only the general 
interests with which she has no intention of interfering, 
Italy is violating neither the letter nor the spirit of agreements. 
If Britain wishes to hold a different opinion she can draw her 
own conclusions. . . . The reactions of the great democracies 
is merely a fresh pretext for the development of their offensive 
policy against Italy and Germany. She waits determined and 
will not deviate from her march of peace and civilisation.’ 


GERMANY 


The German Press has fully supported Italy’s action 
against Albania. What is more important is the fact that the 
official defence of Italy became at once the occasion for 
renewed attacks on Britain. We have not been able to find 
one single German comment on the Italo-Albanian conflict 
which did not contain one or the other remark of hostility 
against Britain. 

Diplomatische Korrespondenz (April 9th) comments : ‘ Why 
King Zog departed from the clear line of the natural friend- 
ship between the Italian and the Albanian peoples remains 
incomprehensible. It is said that foreign influence played a 
decisive rdle. It would not be astonishing, with the state of 
mind that prevails in the Western democracies, if democratic 
war agitators had their hand in the game in order to create a 
new source of unrest in the Mediterranean. . . .’ 

Der Angriff (April 9th) says : ‘ For months past it has been 
an open secret that King Zog preferred British society. The 
agents of the British Intelligence Service employed their old 
tricks of putting bait before the Balkan politicians. They 
appealed to King Zog’s vanity and private greed for power. 
They told him he could play a decisive réle in the Meditet- 
ranean.’ 

FRANCE 


Italy’s action has made the deepest possible impression. 
The action itself is condemned in the strongest terms by all 
Press commentators. Strategic considerations were pte- 
dominant in a significantly large number of comments, and 
in connection with them renewed appeals to Britain (directly 
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and indirectly) to speed up her military preparations. The 
fact of Italo-German consultations before the occupation took 
place was generally emphasised as a special ‘ danger signal.’ 

Paris Soir (April 7th) writes: ‘Never were the words 
“Made in Germany ” so clearly written on any enterprise as 
on the Italian occupation of Albania. Obviously it is not for 
nothing that Field-Marshal Goering and Dr. Goebbels have 
been travelling about . . . and that the military heads of the 
Rome-Berlin Axis have recently met at Innsbruck.’ 

Le Temps (April 7th) makes a similar comment, saying : 
“Italy acting doubtless with the full agreement of Germany has 
evidently wished to bring matters to a head in the Balkans. 
. . - Should the Italian drive across the Balkans to the 
#igean Sea succeed Italian preponderance in the Eastern 
Mediterranean would be assured, and with it a permanent 
menace to the safety of the great imperial routes of Britain 
and France.’ 

Figaro (April 8th) writes: ‘ Fascism is trying to bar the 
land routes to the Balkan States. This puts one more bolt 
in the southern door protecting the German march to the 
East. Britain, as the chief naval Power interested, has hence- 


forth more decisions to take than words to speak.’ 

Le Temps (April 10th) says in a leading article: ‘ It should 
not be concluded that war must be regarded as inevitable after 
a more or less brief space of time. But it means that the 
ordinary methods of diplomacy have been exhausted, that an 
exact stock is being taken of the forces that might have to 


face one another. . . . 


Soviet RussIa 


Pravda (April 7th) writes: ‘It would be wrong to regard 
this as an isolated act of Italian Fascism. It is a new act of 
German-Italian aggression, aimed at Yugoslavia. . . . This 
aggression is a direct consequence of the Munich capitula- 
tion, and creates a still graver threat to Anglo-French interests 
in the Balkans and in the Mediterranean.’ 

Journal de Moscow (April 11th) contains a significant and 
undoubtedly inspired article which says that: ‘ Despite the 
provocational incitements by certain British and French 
feactionary circles, aggression on the part of the Rome- 
Berlin Axis Powers is not directed eastwards but westwards, 
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and in the present case is directed against the vital interests of 
Britain and France in the Mediterranean.’ 


Unrrep STATES OF AMERICA 


New York Herald Tribune (April 8th) comments; ‘As 
another outbreak of sacred egotism, irresponsible slayghter, 
propagandist mendacity, and brutally cynical power politics, 
it will leave no one sleeping any easier. The sands are running 
low now, and they are running fast, . . .’ 

New York Times (April 11th) writes: ‘ There cannot be 
the slightest doubt that the military activities of Italy are 
accelerating the deyelopment of the British policy, or that 
they give increasing concern in Moscow. Russia’s outlet to 
the Mediterranean is through the Dardanelles, and the shadow 
of Axis diplomacy now lies athwart that gateway.’ 


BULGARIA 


S/ovo (April 7th) contains in its leading article a passa 
which is significant for Bulgaria’s increasing interest in tbe 
Balkan Entente and her own position vis-a-vis the Entente. 
It says: ‘ The establishment of Italy on the Balkan peninsula 
is of paramount importance. All countries in the Balkans are 
faced with a new problem. When a house is on fire the 
neighbours cannot remain indifferent, or fail to take measures 
to save their own property. . . . Albania not being a member 
of the Balkan Entente cannot appeal to it for help. These 
events will prove exactly how deep the unity of the Balkan 
Pact is and reveal the means that the Balkan Powers will use 
to safeguard their own interests.’ 


HOLLAND 


De Telegraaf (April 8th) contains a leading article undet 
the title ‘ Anarchy ’ which reflects the apprehensions of the 
smaller democratic Powers—not only those of the Nether- 
lands. ‘Holland has no material interests in Albania, but 
Italy’s armed action against a small country is here, as every: 
where else, felt as a gross injustice. Once again it is shown 
that Europe is now in a state of anarchy where law and 
justice no longer offer any guarantees, unless it is the law of 
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the strongest... . This time the spectre of a general 

conflict will probably pass, but everybody asks 
themselves how long this method of brute force can continue 
before the biggest disaster again hits the world. This 
patalysing feeling is not only experienced by democratic 
countries, but also by the greater part of the populations of 
dictatorial countries... . ’” 


* * * * * 


Having been completed on April 19th, the following 
extracts cannot provide more than a provisional and incom- 
plete summary of the first reactions to Mr, Roosevelt’s peace 
plan. 

GERMANY 

The very first German Press comments to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
plea display a degree of indignation that is uncommon even 
in the German Press. The words ‘ stunt,’ ‘ impudence,’ and 
‘swindle’ are repeated in every paper. On the whole, the 
German Press reacted with a fresh outburst of the anti- 
American Press campaign that has been in progress for some 
time. 

Volkischer Beobachter (April 16th) contains a leading article 
under the headline * Market Crier of Democtacy,’ which says : 
“It is a remarkable bit of work when the leader of a great 
nation debases himself to the extent of circulating a shabby 
propaganda pamphlet to the heads of other States in the form 
of a “note.” . . . Franklin D. Roosevelt is a boundlessly 
ambitious party politician who has utterly failed as head of 
the Government and has terribly disappointed his people.’ 

Lokalanzeiger (Aptil 16th) call the President’s note 
*,.. another move in the criminal game of encirclement 
chess,” . . . and goes on to say: ‘ The laws of life and of 
the peoples mock the forced rule hammered out at the 
conference table.’ 

Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (April 17th) is of special 
interest in so far as it directs its attacks mainly against Great 
Britain. It says: ‘From the Soviet Union to America, 
Britain busies herself in forming the Grand Alliance against 
Italy and ourselves. The British newspapers should now 
acclaim Roosevelt as the last saviour from imminent 
catastrophe.’ 
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Comparing Roosevelt’s note with those of President 
Wilson (as in fact all newspapers did, following, no doubt; 
official instructions) the paper says: ‘The whole trick is 
based on the assumption that Germany will allow herself to 
be tricked again.’ 

Iraty 


The Italian Press showed no greater inclination to accept 
Mr. Roosevelt’s appeal as a basis for serious discussion than 
the German Press. On the whole, however, the tone of the 
Italian comments is some degrees less violent and abusive. 
Obviously, the order given to Italian editors was to ridicule 
the whole matter. 

Giornale D’Italia (April 17th) writes: ‘Italy does not 
recognise President Roosevelt’s right to interfere in European 
affairs. He is too well known as an anti-Fascist and as an 
unscrupulous political opportunist to qualify as mediator in 
international affairs. . . . Italy will prefer to distinguish this 
man who will be classed among the villains of history from 
the people over which he tyrannises as a dictator.’ 

Giornale D’ Italia (April 19th) adds to its previous comments 
in a somewhat milder tone: ‘It is not said that Roosevelt’s 
gesture will not produce replies from high places so as to 
clarify facts and situations which he so rudely tried to mis- 
reptesent.’ 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
The great Press of the United States has been practically 


unanimous in its approval of the President’s message. 

New York Herald Tribune (April 16th) says: ‘ However 
slender the chance that such words of treason can have any 
effect upon the minds of the dictators, the venture was well 
worth while, and we are confident that the country will 
approve.’ 

New York Times (April 16th) writes in a leading article: 
“He is attempting to salvage peace by warning reckless 
leaders that they will find the odds overwhelmingly against 
them if they resort to acts of aggression.’ 

While the Press of almost all countries have welcomed 
President Roosevelt’s move it may be noted that the Press 
comments of the two Axis satellites, Spain and Hungary, 
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were as hostile in their attitude as those of Germany and 
Italy. 


SPAIN 


The following extract from a Madrid paper may be taken 
as representative of General Franco’s Press : 

Ya (April 16th) says: ‘It is grotesque to ask Hitler and 
Mussolini to pledge themselves not to attack Norway, 
Ireland, or Iran, but it is sarcastic to ask them never to attack 
Russia. . . . If Roosevelt had condemned the continuous 
aggressions of Russia against all countries, with nefarious 
and criminal methods, which Spain has just experienced, the 
message would have won the respect which, otherwise it 
scarcely merits.’ 

HUNGARY 


It may serve as illustration to quote the statement made 
by the Hungarian Foreign Minister, Count Czaky, which was 
widely quoted in the Hungarian Press. He said: ‘I do not 
believe that there are two Hungarians in the world who have 
forgotten Wilson’s Fourteen Points. They resulted in the 
Treaty of Trianon. ...I am unable to judge America’s 
new interference without prejudice. We ask to be left to 
work in our own way... with our trusted friends to 
repair the damages done by the world war . . . and by the 
incompetence of others.’ 


FRANCE 


The French Press—almost without exception—praised 
President Roosevelt for his initiative and gave much pro- 
minence to M. Daladier’s favourable reply which was con- 
tained in a note transmitted to Washington by Mr. Bullitt. 

Le Populaire (April 16th) sums up the attitude of the 
French commentators by saying: ‘If the dictators refuse 
it, everybody can easily draw the conclusions. . . .” 


SWEDEN 


Dagens Nyheter (April 16th) says: ‘ President Roosevelt 
is warning Germany and Italy in amicable and carefully 
formulated terms. But he is also warning the people of the 
United States that they must aN iat join the European 
democracies in the event of war. . . . 
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HOLLAND 


Amsterdamsche Handelsblad (April 16th) says : ‘ Roosevelt's 
personal message addressed to Hitler and Mussolini is really 
of a sharp character. Although in no way an ultimatum it 
insists on a clear and categorical promise from) the two 
dictators. ...’ ea 

SWITZERLAND ld 

Zuerchir Zeitung (Aptil 16th) comments: ‘P. esident 
Roosevelt’s message undoubtedly expresses what millions 
of people think, not only in the countries which consider 
themselves threatened, but also in the authoritarian Cou - 
tries. ... 

Soviet Russia 


It is perhaps significant that the officially inspired expres: 
sion of approval with President Roosevelt’s message is, for 
the first time, linked up with distinctly friendly remarks 
towards Great Britain. Bl 

Journal de Moscou (April 18th), the organ of the Soviet) 
Foreign Office, writes : ‘ A danger is that a bellicose retort— — 


which is not impossible—may intimidate certain states and 
lead to new capitulations. . . . The British Prime Ministers” 
last speech and the declaration of the French Governm« ct 
mark a step forward towards clearing up the problems that : 
are disturbing all peaceful nations.’ 2 








